

PREFACE. 

•Jit 


T he information contained in the followdn,!^ 

utfered iis likely to do of absisL.inc'i' iii tlie tnMtnient 
of svich Animals as are indicated by the Title Pai^e, in some 
instances probably ensuring a c:om])lete enre^ or at all events 
a reduction of disease and alleviation of injuries. Sucli 
treatment will be more (‘ffectiial ihrouf^h the pjopei mode 
of application of Elliman's J^mhiocation beini^ known, and 
in these pajL^eb it is lendcred clearer tlian is jiossible in a 
paper of Directions wra]^ped rountl a hoi tie. 

It will be apparent that Ellinianks lAnbrocation is not 
recommended as the sole and exclusi\’e tiealinoat nc'cessary 
in eveiy case. The decision as to what cases leqiiiie the 
services of a Veterinary Surgeon inn si be h'ft to the 
discretion of the Owner of the Aiiirnnl. 

The one aim of the Book is to treat of Ailments where 
Elliman’s Embrocation can be usefully employed, and to 
offer other information which nia}^ be of service. 
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PART 1 


H0R5E5. 


SPRAINS IN GENERAL 

S OME “Structures of the horse are elastic, whilst others of 
them aie almost incapable of bcini; sUaincd. The 
laajoiity of the li^mments and the tendons aie not elastic ; 
the}^ ate of a definite and fi\ed length, and, if nude to stictcli 
lieyond their lenijth, some of then fibres become luptnied and 
they gi\e nay in pait; tins is one reason of spiain. All the 
time tfie powei is exerted in the direction it was intended to lake, 
the strength of a tendon is incalculable and maivelloiis. When 
a horse leaps over a fence, as he lands there is a second of time 
when all the weight of both himself and his rider has to be 
boine on one leg. 

During this time there is piobably something like a tun 
weight on two of the principal ligaments and the tendons, 
allowing of course for the impetus and drop on the fai side of 
the jump. 

This may be repeated many times in a day without injuiy, 
but let the hoise hesitate, or land with a twist, or on a stump 
that gi\cs a turn to his leg, and the most disastrous strain 
may lesult. 

Tlie explanation is tins — the tendon, or ligament, which by 
its office leseinbies a tendon, is composed of luindreds of distinct 
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fibrils: these are welded together on the principle of a bundle of 
sticks, which can bear a greater stiain than a solid piece of wood 
can of the same weight. The ends where tendons and ligaments 
are attached to bones spread out, fan- like, and thus obtain a 
wider “insertion,’* as it is called, A twist or semi-circular 
mov'ement, when the structure is already “taut/* results in 
a stretching of sonie fibres or an injury less severe than actual 
rupture, but still a sprain or strain. 

There is every degree of sprain, from a slight over-extension 
to absolute division and complete breakdown ; but the principle 
is everywhere the same, and this is what we wish to make clear. 

There is a class of sprains which to any but suigeons seems 
quite inexplicable. Such strains aie not the result of a drop 
jump, or a twist, or of a treading upon a stone, nor are they 
caused by concussion or by any of those means usually classed 
as accidents, but they are due to muscular fatigue. 

Take an example from the hunter, or the draught-horse 
fetching sand from the sea-shore. One may be going steadily 
thiough deep, soft ground, and the other walking through 
equally soft but ev^en looser sand. A spiain occurs low down 
on the leg, and Avhy ? The muscles, owing to fatigue, have 
failed to contract, and the tendons (which are only the pulleys 
acted on by muscles) are allowed to remain on the stretch Loo 
long. 

Tendons and ligaments, like every other part of the body, 
derive their nutriment from blood and their sensation from 
neives. When a sprain occurs the nerves are stretched or torn, 
hence the great pain which is caused in severe cases. If the 
blood r^esseJs are broken, an escape into the substance of the 
injured member causes rapid enlargement. If only stretched, 
these vessels are excited and an increased amount of blood is 
sent to the part ; 

INFLAMMATION IS SET UP; 

the part appears swollen and feels hot. Pain is evinced 
on pressure ; suffering follows upon exertion. 
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POINTS OF THE HORSE. 


t — Mui^zle 
2 ChinKroo\ e 
j — I orehead 

4 — Jaw lo^ er 

5 —Roll 

6 — Crtbt 

7 — Windpipe 

S — Shoulder blade 
Q — Ptiiat of sliniildei 
lo — Breast 
I T — Foie arm 

12 — Knee 

13 — Cannon bone 

14 — Back tendons 

15 —Fetlock 

16 — Pastern 

17 — Hoof 

18 --Heel 

IQ — Wither"; 

20 —Back 


21 — Back Ribs 

22 — On ths 

23 — Boms 

24 — Croup 
2-, — The Ilip 

26 —The Flank 

27 — The Sheath 

28 — Root of Bock 

2Q — IIip joint 01 lound bone 
JO __ entitle joint 

3 1 — Second thigh 01 gabkin 

32 — The Qnaiterb 

33 — The Hock 

34 — Cm b place 

35 ~ CcLTiiian bone 

36 — Back tendoiib 

37 — Coionet 
33 —Heel 

3g — Spavlh, position of 
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HOKSKS. 


HEAT, PAIN AND SWELLING 

are the chief indications of sprain. These symptoms vary in 
intensity according to the situation of the structure affected 
and the extent of the mischief. 

By cultivating the habit of feeling the horse’s legs in health, 
the hand will know directly it comes across a sprain, without 
causing the sufferer to wince under pressure. A sprain having 
occurred, the process adopted by nature to cure it is by bringing 
to the part a largel}' increased supply of blood, from the 
elements of which new material is selected to repair the breach. 
To understand how Elliman’s acts, it is necessary to consider 
the structure of the skin, through whose agency every external 
remedy must operate. 

The outer layer is insensitive, and consists of piled-up 
layers or thin scales which from time to time peel oil. Under 
this are other layers of true skin, and among them there exists 
a network of blood vessels and nerves. It is throngli the latter 
that Elliman’s exercises its far-reaching effect. The nerves of 
the skin terminate in a form resembling numerous minute cauli- 
flowers. These all communicate with the larger trunks which, 
govern the seat of inllammation. When injured, the small vessels 
are paralysed more or less, their calibre not been regulated, on 
account of injury sustained by the nerves which accompany 
them, and which in health compress or relax to admit less or 
more blood. In sprain there is an engorgement of the parts 
so affected. 


ELLIMAN^S, 

by acting on the peripheml nerves (the cauliflower-like 
extremities), restores them to their proper functions, and so acts 
upon the blood supply; the injured part is no longer flooded 
with blood of which it can make no use; the source of 
inflammation is controlled ; the blood already in the part is put 
to work, and recuperative action begins at once. 
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The absorbents are thus roused to activity, whilst the broken- 
down tissue is dissolved and carried away. 

In the next place, the Embrocation draws to the surface the 
inflammation, which in a joint or tendon would continue to do 
irreparable mischief. Nor does its action end here; it causes an 
effusion under the skin, and so produces a temporary bandage to 
support the injured part. This has been proved by skinning 
the leg of a horse which met with a fatal accident while it was 
in the convalescent stage from a sprain. It was found that a 
delicate cushion was formed, composed of swollen layers of 
connective tissue ; it was just hard enough to give support, and 
just soft enough to make a comfortable bed for the injured 
structure to rest upon. 

SPRAINED SHOULDER. 

This injury is generally the result of turning the animal 
suddenly. Colts somelimes sprain the shoulder at grass when 
galloping about and making sharp and sudden turns. Hunters 
are the urost liable to it, but harness horses get shoulder sprains 
in turning on uneven ground which they cannot see. Young 
farm horses, when first put to plough, are frequent subjects 
of shoulder lameness until they become accustomed to inequali- 
ties of ridge and furrow. Lruised shoulder is often mistaken 
for sprain, and may be caused by the horse knocking against a 
door or gate post Avhen it is startled, or when several horses are 
squeezing through an opening at the same time. 

Treatment. — Ascertain the nature and extent of the trouble 
as far as possible by manipulating the parts, lifting the lijnb, 
i.e.y press all round with the knuckle, move the leg backwards 
and forwards, and olDserve the position in which the animal 
most readily flinches. With shoulder troubles it is always a 
beneficial plan to begin with a good fomentation of hot water 
twice or three times daily ; this eases pain and prepares the way 
for the Elliman’s, Shoulder lamenesses differ from those lower 
down in either limbs, inasmuch as the muscles are nearly always 
affected, while there are no muscles below the knee and hock. 
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HOT WATER* 

A word here about hot water. This is often used loo hot, 
wliich may cause bad blemish e.s, not to mention the unnecessary 
suffering given to animals by such use. Whenever hot water is 
referred to in this boolc, it is intended to mean just as hot as a 
man can comfortably bear his in ; the hand of those engaged 
in manual labour being usually much less sensitive than the skin 
of the horse. After fomenting for half an hour, rub in Ellinian’s 
with both hands, changing the attitude of the horse ftom time to 
time, flexing and extending the limb by turns. An extra piece of 
rug or flannel may be stitched inside the rug cuveiiiig the lame 
shoulder. On subsequent days the Elliman’s may be diluted 
with an equal amount of soft water, and the treatment continued 
until the horse is well. If there is no improvement, it will be due 
to some other cause than sprain, and a veteriiuiry surgeon should 
be consulted, as there maybe disease of the shoulder. Navicular 
disease in the foot is a complaint which is often mistaken for 
shoulder lameness. 

Prevention. — The chief causes of injuiy have been enumer- 
ated, and the reader will see that some of them are preventable. 
Tf horses must be led in and out of the stable with wiuker-bridles 
on, they should be led slowly and given plenty of spa{'e to turn 
in. Gates should be set wide open before colts are allowed to 
rush through them. Special care should be exercised with nervous 
horses, and, whether riding or driving, sudden twists and turns 
should be avoided. 

ELBOW LAMENESS* 

This part of the horse is seldom a cause of lameness. Some- 
times the inflammation of “capped” elbow is so gn'at from 
improper treatment, that lameness results (see Capueu Elbow, 

patje 39). 
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BuMib oi' TJir: Kni:k, Cannun, I'AbJ'JiPNs 

VNij Foot. 

Semiciccular loaaa forujcd by the rdilins and ulna tor the 
elbow joint. 

Body of ih\i ulna. 

Olecranon pruc'tbi,. 

Anicukitiiii^ ^tulace. 

Body of the r.idiu';. 

Surface articiilaliu;^ with the c( 5 U(l>io of tlie hiiriicriis. 
Tubercle to which the Ci>r.ico-ra{]i;ihs niaSicle E attached 
Aiticulatory surfaces correspenclitig to the upper row of 
knee-bonea. 

Oa Ptsiloniie. . 

— cuneifornie. 

— lunare - Bones of the knee. 

— unciforiiiB. 

— magmim, / 

Metaqarpaa or cannon hone. 

Evtenial small metacarpal bone 

Tubeicle to wliich the tendon of thf rnttsclc (u'ctensor 
inetacarpi inafrnus) is attacliEd. 

Joint uniting with the 03 siiffraglnis. 

Os sufFraginis. 

External sesamoid bone. 

Os CUlUUiii. 

Os pedis- 

Wings of pedal bone. 

Os navicular. 
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INJURIES TO THE KNEE. 

The double low of small knee-bones, with the large ones 
abo\e and below, all go to make up the joint. In the 


4 


Fork Vii or Tun 
Carpai Bonfs, co\[- 
MONL\ CM I TD THP 

Knpe 

2 Lower evtreimty of 

raihus 

3- Uloa lower extiemity 
of. 

4 Os pi*;ifoiir e 

3 — cuncifoimC 

6 — lunare 

7, — scaphoides 

8 — uuctforme 

9 — maynura 

10 Large metacarpal bone 

11 Small metacarpal bone 

large number of bones its safety consists; these are not a 
cause of danger, but serve to distribute concussion, and so it 
comes about that the most, complicated* joint in the body is 
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least often the seat of lameness, sa\e for one particular cause, 
as follows: — 


SPRAIN OF THE KNEE* 


It IS difficult, indeed, to define wliich of the numerous liga- 
ments IS affected when this joint suffers ; but if wc can ascei tain 


The dotted lines show the three 
tion in which the sprained tendons 
and hgamenls Inilge and alter the 
shape of the knee 


on which side the greatest amount of tenderness exists, we aie able 
to apply a remedy with more certainty, and need not cover so 
much ground. Of one thing we may be suie, no matter what 
structures are invohed, and that is this, that Elliman’s is the 
remedy. Knee lameness generally results from a fall, but some- 
times a growth into or upon the joint may cause it. The lameness 
is more likely to be caused by a fall than by a high splint cieeping 
up fiom below. Such a thing, however, may occur. The other 
cause of knee lameness is from within (see Rheumatism, p. 52). 
Between the knee and foot occur the largest number of sprains 
and other injuries demanding the use of Elli man's. The powerful 
binding ligaments on the knee, and the tendons passing to the 
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side and hack of knee or lep^, and the cone&pondjng stuictines in 
the hind hmb, that is, of couise, below the hock, aic tiequent 
subjects of spiain Those passinj,^ towatds the fiont of the limb 
aie the extensors, and are seldom spiained in conipaiison with 
the back tendons — as the ligaments, as well as tendons, aic com- 
monly called Ihe two back tendons aie called pufoian^ and 
pcifomtns, because at the back of the fetlock one opens and the 



Tut n NTur ulolk shows B\ck Vitw oi thi I auol amj Smait Mi tacvri \i Homs 

2 Metacarpus ma^nus 

3 Tilt suflaces aliove jiticul it( with the lower l u'prfi hours 

4 4 I 'ctf mat and iiit( ni il small met ic irpal brnes 

3 5 Con lyloiil surtacos xrt cuhtm^f witlic jcitspoiidmi^ unoa on tliL iippt t 

extremity of the os sutfragims 

6 Fmtntnce arciculiting with a curiefeponding deiiiLshiou on tin iippri 
extremity oi the os biiiliagmts 

other passes through it / The peyfovatiis tendon, winch is the 
posteiior one, is joined two or three inches below and behind the 
knee joint by a veiy powerful hganient known as tlie check- 
ligament — the presence of this ligament explains the fact why 
a horse can go to sleep standing The suspensory ligament is 
a little lower down The fetlock, like the knee, is bound down 
with ligamentous bands of gi eat strength , these aic seldom the 
seat of sprain, but the sheaths of the tendons which pass over 
the fetlock joint are often in need of treatment 
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Relow the fetlock aie the continuations of the tendons and 
the litrainents wmch ha\e their oiigin at or abo\e the knee. 
They descend to the bone of the foot, and are inserted into the 

1 1 



PusTLRror riHU or Prr^rANrrs 

A snffi igtnis 

1 r ‘^urtiLLb.irucul ill nM wall tlu lowei evircniitj of il 1 ln^( iiieUc irinl bout 

2 Lrl O 

3 Koii„fi f u ? fjr the zjijplant itioii of Iigjiilt.iii's 

4 1 Iiitj riui t-Mreimtv inicul itiiiL ^\uh 

B U->corLrn 

5 5 ‘5'iptiior drtj(,uliitc rv 5 Ui faces 
r C Inferior duicul itorj suffices 

C O'! pedis 

" 7 \ttiLul itory surfaces 

ti b Corotnl process 
9 0 S< utiform processes 

10 10 Rctro‘> il piucc'-ses 

D ^ corrosponduij^ one on tlic naviculir hone (12) 

12 Snrt ICO iUicuIatltig with the os cororwt 

ij Surf ILL ovf r which the fltxor p< clis pLrfor ins tendon elides 

1 1 14 Pu lilts at t idled to the ped il bone by ligaments 

roughened eminences whicli gives this form of attachment so 
much strength, but, as pointed out in Spruns in Gi ni kai (p 13 ), 
tlie spreading makes a bvist or sudden turn, the most likely cause 
of sprain. 
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In reading the directions for treatment that follow, 
It should be borne in mind that, in case of 

A VERY SEVERE SPRAIN WITH MUCH HEAT, 

it is advisable to commence by letting a stream of 
cold water play on the limb for ten minutes three or 
more times a day, until the inflammatory symptoms 
have subsided. A cold-water bandage may be used, 
and this should be changed as may be necessary. 
When the inflammation is reduced, the Embrocation 
should be rubbed in with the hand for ten minutes 
three times a day, and the limb bound with a cold- 
water bandage. The cold-water bandage will cause 
the Embrocation to act as a very slight blister, which 
will reduce the thickening or enlargement; after a 
day or two, when a slight scurf is raised, substitute 
a dry bandage for the wet one. 

in case of a severe sprain, where the horse shows 
a disposition to walk on the toe of the lame limb, a 
high-heeled shoe may be put on, so as to remove all 
tension from the ligaments and tendons. 

SPRAIN OF THE BACK TENDONS* 

This is one of the commonest of the causes of lameness in 
horses, and is most frequent in hunters, though common enough 
to all classes. The concussion of landing over a jump puts the 
strain on, which gives rise to injury of these tendons. Race- 
horses also bleak down in the back tendons, even though racing 
on the flat, but in their case it is from fatigue of muscle in tlie 
majority of instances. The same may be said of the hack 
and the harness horse ; horses are always liable to make an 
unlucky stumble, or, treading upon a stone, they put an unequal 
and severe strain on these structures. It is important to examine 
the injury as soon as possible after the accident, to ascertain .its 
extent, before effusion of fluid and swelling deceive the eye and 
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band, la a seveie strain, some say it is a good plan to give a 
dose of phvsic to keep down inflammation and reduce the ton- 
denry to extieme swelling. The limb should be bathed with 
warm water (as directed on page 22), Klli man’s should l^e nibbed 
in tor a quarter of an hour, and then the part padded with cotton 
wool, and lastly bandaged with ordinary woollen material, but 
not too tightly. 

Tiieie is much art in this inattei of bandaging, especially in 
the case of lameness. Judicious pressure will help the Elliman’s 
in its woik of absorbing inflammEituiy products, but a too tight 
application will pie\entthe return of the blood in the veins, and 
aggravate the condition which it was intended to cure. 

Prevention. — Not much can be done to anticipate such 
accidents as the abo\’e but some race-hot ses and hunteis are 
pio\ided with what aie called “plasters,” which consist of 
chamois leather sewn to the shape ol the leg between the knee 
and fetlock. If a weak point is to be forlilied, it should be 
iul>l>cd at iiiterxals with the Ellinian’s, so as to gi\eit suppoit. 
As much test as possible should be allowed aftei an accident of 
this kind. 

SPRAIN OF THE CHECK LIGAMENT. 

This is an e\en more disastrous accident than sprung back- 
tendons, and some time must elapse before the animal can letuin 
to woik. 

Causes. — The same as those mentioned in connection with 
hack tendons (see pag:e 28). 

Treatment, — Before the advantages of Elliinan’s were fully 
known, it was the custom to fire deeply and then to tuin out the 
hoise to grass for a whole year or more. Now, no such cruel 
method is necessary, and recovery may be expected by repeated 
applications of Elli man’s, the number and frequency of them 
being left to the judgment of the owner, who will be guided 
by the forming of the scurf and the declining of the swelling. 
The suppoit of cotton wool and bandages is heie also 
recommended. 
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SPRAIN OF THE SUSPENSORY LIGAMENT. 

Se\eie spmni of this Jigaiiient makes a horse’s fetlock come 
neat to the gioimd, or as lo^\ as the heel It is always a \ei\ 



Cop3 right 

RuPTUKfc, Ob Fx.e\ok Tfndoks RupruKb oi Susi b S£>ou\ Ligament 


gr?\e condition, and the best treatment is, in \eiy severe 
cases, a L.harge of shot However bad that may be, provided 
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the tetlock doth not descend to the gr on nd, there is hope of 
reco^ei} ctncl of a retain to steady oik, but tor }iiii}ig oi otliev 
fiibl pd the prospects are pooi indeed 

Treatment Lift tlie limb off the ground, fill the hollow of 
the heel with wadding, bandage and send foi a \eteunaiy 
biirgtoii II the spiain happens to a \aluable I rood inaie it may 
he w 01 til while to attempt treatment Often only one of the 
branches of the suspensor} is injuied, and then careful manage 
ment will lesult in restoration to usefulness, it not in an absolute 
cure Vs we lemarked in Sirmns in Glm ral, tlieie is e\eiy 

dc^iet of this nublnitune A long application of the Elhinan’s 
i'. iiLi C'^sar^ and the iiijuied member ma^ be cased up in avooI 
and Itanda^ts, and then leniain covered for thiee da}s before 
again applying the t Hunan’s If the skm seems tcndei, half 
stiength ma} be used on the subsefjuent oecasions It is, how 
e\ci, neces',ai) to keep up the action of the Lllnnan s foi the 
suppoit it gi\es (see page 20) Vs ieco\ety takes place, the 
inter \aK should be longer between the applications of the 
Lmbiocation, but its bracing effect must not he suddenly with 
diaw n 


SPRAINED FETLOCK. 

I ndei this term a variety of tendons and ligaments may bc^ 
inelucled 1 he si7e of the bones at the fetlock occasions the 
necessit} of the othei btiuctuies l^mg on the surface or very near 
It Phis IS much m their favour when stunned and needing 
assistance, a lemark which has alicady licen applied to the knee 
(see page 24) 

Treatment. — Loment with waim water (see page 22), and 
appl} PHhman’s foi several minutes Fill the heel with cotton 
jvvook and bandage upvvaidb, fiom the hoot. Remove and lepeat 
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SPRAINED PASTERN* 

When the small ligaments and tendons passing down over 
the fiont of this part aie strained, it is too often assumed that 
a iingbone is forming, but coinpiession imdei the fingei should 
be the test of this 1 he application of Elhman’s may he 
leckoned on with certainty to efiect a complete cute ot any sprain 
to winch these structuies ate liable Frequent tubbings and a 
few da>s’ lest ate all that is necessary 


SPRAIN OF THE BACK* 

This IS caused in a vaiiety of ways The hunter gets it in 
talung off fiom sticky ground, and the hack trom the weight of 
his rider, rolling about or sitting back, and neglecting to ease 
the horse by changing his own position 

The draught horse's back is sprained in backing, or by 
stopping a load dowm hill without skid pan oi bieak 

riieie aie tw^o distinct sets of muscles concerned in stiams 
of the loins — those which he upon the top of tlic spinal wings 
and cover the bones, and those under the column of bones and 
against which the kidneys ate embedded in fat It will be 
readil} understood how a lemedy such as Kllinian’s applied to 
the surface will aftect those muscles on the lop, but, as a matter 
of experience, it is found that a sprain of the psoae, oi loin 
muscles underneath, is almost as quickly acted upon We lia\’'e 
already explained on page i8, pai 3, how deep seated structures 
ate affected by the Elliman’s^ xV person may sufler a pam in the 
back, which is well known to aiise from kidney disturbance, yet 
the rubbing 111 of Elhman’s is found to diminish or altogether 
banish the pam in a sboit time 

Prevention of sprains to the loins is to be looked foi m the 
better balancing of two wheeled carts by reducing weight, and 
the proper adjustment of the load and of the breeching. 
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SPRAIN OF THE ROUND BONE. 

There is, unfoi tunately, a great deal of confusion as to the 
meaaiag ol this expiessioa ; some refer by it to the hip, others 
to the haunch, and others to the stifle. Sprains to either of thes? 
parts may b 3 caused by drop jumps, falls, stumbles, and twists 
in backing and turning. Some of them occur in the stable, by 
coming round in a stall too narrow, or through slipping upon the 
gratings, or through a false step in a drain. 

Treatment consists in a thorough daily rubbing in of the 
Ellimaii's, and the use of a loose box in which to seciue gentle 
exercise to prexxmt stiffness and loss of movement. A cooling 
diet should be given in bad cases, and Lhe support of slings 
may be advisable for the first few days, 

SPRAINED STIFLE JOINT 

This is generally the result of luxation or dislocation of 
the patella, Avhich corresponds to the knee-pan of the 
human subject. It often occurs to overgrown colts on billy 
pastures. The direction taken is always outwards, consequently 
it is the inner ligament that is stretched beyond its natural 
length. 

Treatment. — The whole joint is involved in this accident, 
and the Elliman’s should be well rubbed in daily, or until the 
fullest effect is produced, as it is essential that a large swelling 
should be created under the skin to act as a cushion and pi event 
the recurrence of the trouble (see the way in which E Hi man’s 
acts, page 20). When recovered, the animal should be put on 
a level pasture until the weakened ligament has quite legained 
its strength, allowing as much time as possible. 


SPRAINED HOCK. 

If one joint in the body is of more importance than another, 
it is the hock. Like the knee, it has a double row of small 
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bones, but comparatively there is less movement between them. 
They are united by a number of small ligaments, and these are 
liable to suffer sprain in jumping, galloping, or drawing in 
harness. What is called a “sprung” hock is a very serious 
matter, and all thought of working the horse must be abandoned 
for a long time. It is an injury in which many of the smaller 
ligaments are affected, and inflammation of the covering of the 
bones is also present. 

A sprung hock is a case for a veterinary surgeon. The 
hock is subject to minor strains in which only one or two 
ligaments are involved, and here Elhman’s is the remedy. 
Additional heat and tenderness may be discovered on one side 
of the joint, perhaps, and a few good rubbings with the 
Elliman’s, and rest, may be all that is required. Below the 
hock all the parts conespond to the front leg already described. 
The treatment is the same. 


OTHER INJURIES TO JOINTS, TENDONS, 
LIGAMENTS, &c. 

Besides the frequent lamenesses brought about by strains 
there are many injuries from blows, which call for remark as 
being amenable to treatment by ElHman’s. External violence 
causes inflammation, not by undue elongation of the parts 
affected, as described in speaking of sprains, but by sudden 
compression. If the force of the blow is sufficient, death of the 
part follows, as in the treads which heavy horses inflict upon one 
another, and upon themselves, in turning in harness. Nature 
sets about getting rid of the dead tissue, and, in surgical 
language, “sloughs” it. Dressing with Ellinian’s will here be 
useful. Injuries less serious also result in inflammation (see 
page 56). Kicks and blows on the knee, hock, fetlock, stifle, 
the pastern, shin, back, tendons, and about the head and body, 
are best treated by fomentation, followed by rubbing with 
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Elhman’s when the skin is not bioken ; hut when the skin is 
broken, after the fomentation the Embrocation should be dabbed 
on with a piece of clean sponge. 


BROKEN KNEES, 

The skin of the knee is seldom broken by any other means 
than by a fall. The small bones are occasionally broken and 
the knee breaks open at the back. A more frequent difficulty 
is the rupture of the casing (capsular ligament) which encloses 
the joint oil, this, may occur at the time of the fall or 
subsequently, when the swelling bursts some poition of it 
rendered weak. The open wound is in a condition to invite 
the invasion of injurious organisms (bacteria). Attention is 
particularly invited to the above explanation in order that 
the reader may understand the scientific reason for using 
Eiliman’s. 

T reatment. — It is essential that the wound should be cleared 
of grit or other foreign matter. At this stage germs are too 
often introduced by using ditch or other dirty water. An 
efficient disinfectant should be employed ; for this purpose some 
Elliman*s may be mixed, in the proportion of a wine glass to a 
quart of water. The knee should be bent while bathing it, as 
grit is thus best dislodged. Poultices were much used formerly, 
but the most advanced veterinary surgeons are in favour of 
antiseptic treatment throughout, depending on Elliman’s to draw 
out the inflammation by repeated applications on or around the 
part. Any swelling that follows will then be under the skin, and 
act as a support to the capsular ligament, and diminish the 
chances of rupture and escape of joint oil. There is, too, a 
scientific reason for applying the Elliman’s to the wound itself ; 
not in the undiluted state, but added to five or six times its 
volume of soft water. Elliman’s has been proved to be a 
germicide or destroyer of injurious organisms. 

When the skin is not cut, but bruised, the hair shaved 
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off, with oozing of blood, ^vash the wound clean, sop it with 
Embrocation ; repeat twice daily. 

When the skin is cut, wash the wound clean, sop it with 
a niixtiiie of one part of Embrocation to two paits of watei to 
the bottom of the wound. 

The edges of the wound sliould be brought together as 
nearly as possible by means of a light ^ soft bandage ; this dressing 
should not be interfered with for three or four days if Lhe case 
progresses favourably, but if the leg swells and shows signs of 
inflammation, examine the wound, and if suppurating, wash 
lightly, and dress with a dilute mixture of the Embrocation 
(one part of Embrocation to ten parts of water). 

The gap in a broken knee has to be filled up by the process 
known as granulation, and this process is accelerated by the 
occasional touching over of the surface with the diluted Elliinan's. 
When the space is filled up with healthy -looking led granules 
the Elliman’s should be discontinued and the wound allowed to 
dry without any bandage or covering. 


CONTUSED FETLOCK* 

When a horse falls and breaks his knees, he frequently also 
skins the front of the fetlock joint, bruising the tissues beneath 
at the same time. The treatment for this is exactly the same 
as for broken knee (see above). 


TIMBER LEAP* 

Under this name is known the enlargement of the bursee or 
secreting membrane which is found on the point of the fetlock, 
which also gets cut when a horse falls (see contused fetlock above). 
If taken in hand early, Elliman’s will make a speedy cure. This 
enlargement always arises from a bruise. In hunters it is often 
caused by striking the top rail of a fence, and hence its name. 
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iinpalieiit horses btjinetimes strike the niaiigLi aiiJ al>oul 

the enlaiijeinent in that way. The anaount of Ellintan’s ust'd is 
not so impoitniit as the friction or niasbaf^e employed in hrini^in^ 
about a healthy action in the secretion while dispeisinj^ the 
abnoimal Iluid. 


CAPPED ELBOW, 

This very unsightl}^ injury may be caused by the heel 
of the shoe when lying down. Horses which have a habit 
of scraping away their bedding may also bring about this 
disfigurement, by pressure of the elbow on the hard floor. 

Treatment. — No remedy is belter than Elliman’s, if the 
case be taken in time. 

The swelling at first is composed entirely of fluid, and the 
Elliman’s will greatly excite its absorption. It should be 
employed wnth plenty of friction and kneading with the fingers. 
A pad should be used to prevent recurrence of the injury, 

Prevention. — liberal supply of bedding. 


CAPPED HOCK. 

The cause of capped hock is the same as capped elbow 
and timber leap, namely, an engorgement of the oil sac or 
bursEe, wdiich nature provides to prevent friction. 

All these sw^ellings become permanently hardened and im- 
movable (without a surgical operation), unless promptly taken in 
hand %vhile in the soft or fluid state. 

Treatment. — What has been said about the elbow applies 
equally to the hock. 
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CURB 

Is a sprain of the annular ligament, or of the sheath of the 
tendon, oi of both, causing an enlargement at the back and lower 
part of the hock, fiom three to foui inches below the point (see 
illustration, page 12). 

Young boises and cow-hocked hoises (see illustiation, page 
43) are most liable to throw curb ; it is caused by sudden or 
violent motion such as taking a great leap, or a severe gallop 
through deep ground. 

Treatment. — A dose of physic is in most cases desirable. 
The inflammation should be reduced by hot fomentations, or 
by repeated application of a cold evapoiating lotion of equal 
parts of spirit and vinegar ; this having been accomplished, the 
hair should be clipped off and the part well rubbed crosswise 
with Elliman^s every day until it becomes too sore for il to be 
continued; a thick scurf will rise, and when that comes fairly off, 
the Elliman’s should, if necessary, be again applied as before. 
A high-heeled shoe will take off strain and thus help to recovery. 




Hock Too Bcni*. 


Hock Too Sthaigiit. 
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WIND GALLS* 

Joint oil or synovia — previously referred to in connection 
with broken knees, — capped elbow and hoclr, — js an oil provided 
at all points where friction might arise, and is to the animal 
what machine oil is to the engine. The bursas or oil sacs 
which, in health, exude sufficient for the purpose of making 
the parts work smoothly, become irritated undei stress of work 
or unhealthy conditions and fill up the joint \/ith a fluid 
which is not true synovia. 

This is the state of the bursse just above the fetlocks in a 
horse which is commonly called ‘‘stale.” 

These enlargements weie supposed to contain air ; hence 
the name. They are found rhiefiy about the fetlock joints, the 
bock tendons, the knees and the hocks. 

Treatment, — When they are not consolidated by time a 
cure may be looked for by the well rubbing in of Elliman’s and 
by proper bandaging. If a rest can be obtained it would be 
advisable. Such enlarge mem ents are not often the cause of 
lameness. In bandaging, two or three folds should be made 
round them, and each drawn a little tighter than the last. 
Perseverance in the treatment will so strengthen the part that 
the galls will disappear. Very severe work may start them again. 

SPLINTS 

cause lameness when first forming. They are induced by 
concussions, by blows, and by hereditaiy predisposition. 

They may be very laige and of little consequence, or so 
small that only an expert can find them, and yet they may 
make a horse useless for a time. 

To discover the seat of lameness the limb should be lifted up, 
and carefully pressed with the fingers fiom just below the knee 
to the end of the splint-bone above the fetlock. 

The horse will generally flinch when pressed on the spot. 

THE NATURE OF A SPLINT* 

The reader should understand that all bones aie covered with 
a, membrane of skin called periosteum. The bones grow, and 
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maintain themselves when adult, by the nourishment conveyed 
to them by this covering membrane, which is thickly interspersed 
mth blood vessels. 

When this periosteum is injured, either by concussion or 
external violence, inflammation is set up. Inflammation where 



Fia. 1.— Splint Attaching Internal Small Metacarpal Bone. 

1. Internal small metacarpal bone. 

2 . E.'itemal small metacarpal. 

2- Larj^e metacarpal bane, 

4. 4. Bony growth constuuting a large splint, and attaching the small 
to the large meiacarpal bune. 

the cannon and splint bones join is the commencement of what 
is called a splint. The blood vessels bring too much bony 
material to the spot and leave a deposit there » 
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Treatment. — Elliman’s should be well rubbed on and around 
the part every day until it is too sore for the treatment to be 
continued, when it must be left alone until the scurt raised is 
removed and the soreness has subsided, when the rubbing as 
before may be repeated if necessary. 



Fig. 3— Enormous Splint, att\ching both Small Metacarpals to the Large. 

I. L:«\i;e niPtacarpaJ banes. 

2, 3, Mass oF exostosis connecting the three metacarpal bones together, 

If it has been allowed to become hardened, it will take time 
to excite absorption, but this can be done with perseverance. 

Prevent ion. — Careful usage and not putting horses to hard 
work too young. 
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SPAVIN* 

A tendency to spavin Is undoubtedly hereditary, but the 
exciting or actual cause is some stiain put upon the covering 
membrane of the small bones of the hock (see Nature or 
A Splint, page 45). 

Inflammation is set np, a bony deposit takes place between 
the bones, their spheie of motion is restricted, and lameness, 
more or less, results. 

Treatment. — What has been said of splint applies with even 
greater fotce to spavin. Elliman’s should be well rubbed on 
and aioiind the part every day until it is too sore to be 
continued, when it must be left alone until the scuif laised 
IS removed and the soieness has subsided, when the lubbmg 
as betore may be repeated if necessary. 


BOG SPAVIN* 

This term is given to an enlargement of the hock, caused by 
strain. 

Treatment. — Elliman’s should be well rubbed on and around 
the part eveiy day until it is too soie to be continued, when 
it must be left alone until the scuif raised is lemoved and the 
soreness has subsided, when the rubbing as befoie may be 
repeated if necessaiy. 


BLOOD SPAVIN* 

There is a large vein which passes over the spavin place It 
is very close to the surface and becomes distended or vaiicose. 
This IS what is, or was formerly, called blood spavin 
Treatment, — The same as foi bog spavin (see aliove) 
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THOROUGHPIN 

Is a distention of the hock through which the fluid bulges 
between the os calcis. This shows first on one side and then 
on the other, when the hock is pressed by the finger and 
thumb. 

Treatment. — Ellinian’s should be well rubbed on and 
around the part every day until it is too soie to be continued, 
when it must be left alone until the scurf laised is removed, and 
the soreness has subsided, when the rubbing as before may be 
repeated if necessaiy. 


CORNS. 

Corns in horses are bruises situated in the angle between 
the bar and the quaxter, and generally on the inner side of the 
fore foot, brought on fi'oiii concussion and pressuie of the heel 
of the shoe on the part. The fault may be from the fairier 
making the shoe too short, or from not having spread enough 
for the quarter to rest upon ; but we think the fault is more 
often with the owner in allowing the shoe to rexnain on too 
long, in which case the crust giows over the outside of the 
shoe and the bearing is thrown on the part susceptible of bruises. 

In severe cases, when there is much extravasation of blood, 
great tenderness, suppuration or inclination to sappnx'ation, 
the foot should be well soaked in hot water and poulticed 
for a few days with linseed meal poultice, but in slight cases 
having the corn lightly pared out and taking off all pressure 
will bs sufficient to enable the horse to work witii little 
discomfort. A leathei soie will protect tho sore and exposed 
part from injury. Have the horse shod with a fairly long shoe, 
set broad, and have the shoe seated ; a seated shoe is one with 
the upper 5U1 face l)eaten out ratlier nioie than half the distance 
across it; such beating out docs not extend to the heels, it tal^es 
off all the pressure from the sole, and tlic whole is thrown upon 
the crust. 
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PiAlR* 

Mange and such -like diseases cause a falling off of hair, 
so does sev’ere blistering ; but the/ do not kill or destroy the 
bulbs or roots of the hair, and, the cause being removed, the 
hair will giow again. 

Loss of hair is unsightly. There are many things which 
aie said to promote growth of hair, but we think none better 
than Ell i man’s lightly sponged every other day over the part 
devoid of hair. 

If from accident, or from the use of caustics, or other 
cause, the roots or bulbs have been removed or destroyed, hair 
will not again grow on the part. 

SADDLE AND HARNESS GALLS. 

The cause is obvious. Saddlery and harness should be more 
frequently ovei hauled. Some skins are, hovvev^er, so prone to 
gall that no one is to blame. The galls inflicted by saddlery 
and harness differ so much in intensity that the same treatment 
is not applicable to all. The least lump or swelling should be 
dispersed without delay by gentle friction with Elliman’s. 
Neglected, it may run on to an abscess. 

ABSCESS* 

Tlie Elliman’s will still be the best remedy, because its 
application will save time by assisting nature to bring the 
matter to a point. This treatment applies to all abscesses, no 
matter from what cause. When the nnger is able to detect a 
thin place, the matter is said to “ point,’’ and the time has 
arriv'ed to lance it and let out the contents. 

pledget of tow dipped in the Elliman’s should then be 
inseited into the vv'ound for one night, or it mayreflll; upon a 
few inches around the orifice the skin should receive a daily 
application, to prevent the formation of more matter. No 
further treatment will be required if the wound is kept 
clean. 
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SITFASTS* 

Cause, — Pressure, long continued or momentarily severe. 
The injury is of such a nature that repair is impossible (see 
Treads, page 56). A portion of skin, and possibly some 
deeper structure, is killed, and has to be separated from the 
living substance. 

Treatment, — Readers with medical knowledge will be the 
first to understand how the use of Elliman’s will facilitate the 
separation of the sitfast. To excite activity in the immediate 
neighbourhood is to help nature to detach the dead portion. 

As the edges curl up, a little Elliman’s may be painted 
under them with a fine brush. When the sitfast comes away 
the rest may be left to nature. 


FISTULOUS WITHERS. 

Instead of a gall, an abscess or a sitfast forms as the result 
of saddle pressure, and the damage is sometimes deep seated. 
The fibrous tissues beneath the skin or upon the backbone are 
so injured that a fistula is established, in which case a veterinaiy 
surgeon should be employed. By early use of Elliman’s many 
a fistulous wound is prevented, and the importance of attention 
to saddle galls cannot be too much insisted on. 


RHEUMATISM, 

The causes of rheumatism in horses are thought to be the 
same as in man. That damp and ilk drained stables cause 
rheumatism is easily enough proved by the statistics of the great 
omnibus and other studs, whose horses suffer from the disease 
in some situations and not in others, although they have the 
same rations and similar work. 

Symptoms. — Cramp and lameness are the two prominent 
ones, but the distinguishing feature is the suddenness of the 
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tittack, no other cause but rheuniatisin bejn^ assignabie loi 
the extraordinary manner in which the pain loaves one joint or 
limb and attacks another. Theie is often swellini’ and tenderness 
to guide one, but these symptoms are not invaiiably pieseiit. 

Treatment. — In Elliman’s we ha\e an excellent lemedy. 
For an affected joint the Elliiuan’s should be poured into the 
palm of each hand and applied Avith a gentle friction and chafing 
movement for ten minutes at a time, lepeating the operation 
twice or three times a day until the joint is cured. If the 
weather is cold a little of the Elli man’s may, aftei rubbing, be 
applied on a flannel bandage, the Embrocation being very lightly 
sprinkled upon the flannel ; care being taken that the stable is 
kept at model ate temperature. Gentle exercise is recommended 
to prevent the joint oil fioin thickening, and precaution taken 
that no chill is contracted. 

Very bad cases should have internal treatment as well. Two- 
drachm doses of salicylate of soda in a gill or quarter- pint of 
water, night and morning; or potassium bicaibonate two-drachm 
doses night and morning, with the food or in the drinking 
water. 

CRAMP, 

when not rheumatic in its origin, is caused hy an unequal 
distribution of nerve force or interrupted circulation of the blood. 
The symptoms are loss of power. The animal tries to use his 
muscles as a man does when his leg or arm has “gone to sleep.” 

T reatment. — If the horse has remained on one side and got 
cramp in that way, the first thing to do is to roll him over on to 
the other. If cramp arises from the plugging of a large blood 
vessel, the symptoms can be alleviated by the Ellinian’s, but in 
any other case it is an absolute specific. A large .surface should 
be included when rubbing for this affection. All the muscles of 
the limb in the horse unable to rise through cramp of the lumbar 
muscles (that is along the whole length of the back, from the 
withers to the tail) should be well rubbed Avith the Elliman’s, 
Prevention. — Horses known to be the subjects of cramp 
should have extra bedding and a loose box. 
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CUTS* 

Simple wounds, in which thcie is no lenson to suspect the 
presence of grit, or foieign matter of any other kind, are best 
treated by dabbing the part with Elliman’s, diluted with an 
equal quantity of water. 

A clean incised wound may require some mechanical means 
of keeping the edges together. Any serious wound should 
have the services of a veterinary surgeon ; but, failing to obtain 
professional assistance, the edges may be brought together by 
stout pins filed on three sides to make them penetrate the tough 
skin of the horse, Around these low or thread may be wound 
in the form of a figure 8. 

A wound sufficiently large to require sutures or pins will not 
be likely to heal by adhesion, and it is well to dilute the 
ElHman’s as recommended at pages 37 and 38 for “ Broken 
Knees,’’ so as to keep out germs while the slower process of 
granulation fills up the wound and unites the skin by a scar. 

TORN AND LACERATED WOUNDS* 

These can never heal by the simple process of adhesion ; 
they must be repaired in another way. A veterinary surgeon 
should be employed. 

A light dressing of Elli man’s will be good treatment until 
skilled aid can be obtained. It has already been stated that the 
Elliman’s is a germicide, and prevents the invasion of microbes. 
If assistance is unattainable, then the directions given in 
connection with incised wounds (see above) should be carried out 
as far as possible, bringing the edges of the skin as nearly 
together as may be, but avoiding any strain on the soft parts. 
Allowance should be made for the swelling that will be sure to 
follow. Stitches too tight will tear out. In hot countries, where 
flies abound, the wound should be covered lightly, and shade 
secured, A dark stable is preferable, inasmuch as flies will not 
stay in it. 

PUNCTURED WOUNDS* 

A small punctured wound is more to be feared than a large 
incised one. Although it will often heal by fiist intention, it is 
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nevei safe to let it. All Jiiay appeal to he vrcil, and months 
afteiv,aicls a suellin^ come up at or neat th>^ spot, an abscess 
^see pa^e 51) fuim. or worse i-till, a fistula (see Fistulv, page 52), 
The nail 01 othei object wliicli caused tJie punctiiie uas probably 
rusty or dirty, and coiu^eyed some dcleteiious matter. 

Treatment. — Enlaige the oiihce. Get drainage. Dip some 
tow 01 a strand of rope in Ellimanfe and push it into the wound 
as far as it will go. Leave it in till next da}". Renew it two 01 
three times until a healthy discharge takes place. The culout 
should be pale yellow, and the consistence about that of cieain. 
No fear of results need be enteitained after this treatment, and 
the wound may be allowed to heal up. 

CHAPS AND CRACKS. 

The heels are subject to chaps and ciaclcs in wdiUer, as the 
result of chills, from their being allowed to remain wet, and 
from the irritating effects of mud. The dust of summer is also 
known to have the same effect, especially of certain soils. 

T reatment. — Cleanse thoroughly witlnvann water and yellow, 
not soft, soap, and wipe dry. Dust the wound with equal parts 
of dried alum and oxide of zinc. Rub in the Elli man’s round 
the coronet and in front of the pastern. The application of 
Elliman’s acts ns a derivative, in this case, diverting blood from 
the inhamed part. 

HALLENDERS AND SALLENDERS. 

Wliene\er a scurfmess, followed by a crack, appears behind 
the knee, it is called a mallender. A similar condition in front 
of the liock is known as a sallender. Those two diseases bear a 
relation to cracked heels. Where the skin is lequiied to bend 
frequently, as in these places, a special provision is made to 
prevent friction. Under the skin are found little glands whose 
office it is to secrete an unctuous material resembling vaseline. 
These glands fuihl their function in all ordinary times, but are 
liable to become blocked up by irritating dust, or iiillanied by 
frost and snow. 
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i'eaLiiicii I L In LIil* llcJtniLiiL is llin saiiKj as lor 

CKLcked lieuK (sul paL;t‘ kul (jRc'U a little stiung merciiiial 
oinlment lubhetJ upon them is an efl^ iual lemecly. 

TREADS 

aie injiiULS to the puls iinnu^diately abfive the hoof, and 
aieraii-^td bs ]-)l.u in^ one tnoL on the otliei, oi eke by the tiead 
of anotlRi hoise. dliey niusL fie(iLieiUly happen to heavy horses, 
woilviPii^ in pails, and the ai.eidtmt ucc iiis in Luinin^. 

'J'he calk in of tliu slioc^ be my yeneially lesponsible, the injury 
is so sexeU:: that the pail is lav_ially kilUal on the sp<it. A piece 
of dead tissue has to detacli oi latliei, we should say, be 

cast ofh before healing can take place (see vSirr\STs, page 52). 

Treatment. — The biolviMi-down pait being lemovedi the 
Einbiocathjii should be dabbed on the place every night and 
morning . 

OVER-REACHES. 

Young hoiscs and otheis, when oveipa^^ed, are liable to stiike 
the heel of the fioiit lout 'i\itli the hje of tlie hind foot. The 
injuty created is almost iinaiiably just between luui and hoof, 
an offensive dischaige is soon set up, and the hoise is likely to 
be lame next day until the soieness works off by re-opening the 
wound and giving vent to the discharge. 

Treatment. — Elliman’s should be dabbed on and allowed 
so soak in. 

Prevention. — Pay attention to the shoeing. 

BRUSHING. 

The habit of blushing is either due to malformation, 
particulaily to tuined-uut ti^es, or else to fatigue. It also 
happens through shoeing too “full” on the inside, or a clench 
may work up and do the mischief. Sufficient impoitance is not 
always attached to this minor accident until a permanent 
enlargement makes it impossible for the animal to travel without 
brushing. 

Treatment. — Dab the part with Elliman’s, rub it in round 
the joint, put on a di7 bandage, commencing at the foot. 
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Prevention. — t’etilhei -edged shoes and fiequeiit examination 
of them to see that theie is no ovei lapping’ and that llie clenches 
ate kept down. A so-called knorked-up ’’ shoe is best. Shoit 
journeys only should be taken by young horses, and they should 
be bandaged at home as long as the tendency to biush remains. 

SPEEDY CUTTING. 

Defective action is the common cause, and, as the name 
implies, it occurs only in the fast paces. 

The lowQV and inside bolder of the knee is the part struck by 
the shoe of the opposite foot, or in some horses the hoof itself. 

Treatment. — Dab on Elliman’s and rub it all round, to draw 
aw’ay the swelling and prevent a lump from forming. 

Prevention. — In the case of young animals, they sometimes 
grow out of it with caieful drivers ; but there is, practically, no 
means of prevention except by wealing a boot or protective 
substance. 

A speedy-cutter is so dangerous an animal that it is well to 
find him a jub at his own pace. Some speedy-cutters may be 
made to do useful woik, but at a fast pace they are always 
liable to come dowm. 

THORNS AND OTHER FOREIGN BODIES* 

When a thorn, splinter, or other substance pierces the skin 
it is not always observed at the time, but lameness and swelling 
of a tendon or other stiucture often takes place next day. 

In the case of hunteis, in particular, the attendant should 
keep the possibility of thorns specially in mind ; their presence 
is often mistaken for sprain. The greater tenderness over some 
small spot should excite suspicion, and cause a search to be made. 

T reatment. — Close clip the affected pail, or even go to the 
extent of shaving it, in older to find the foieign body, Enlarge 
the opening with a lancet and extract the offender. Apply the 
Elliman’s to the wound as well as all round it, and, if it is not 
distinctly relieved next day, put on poultices to induce the 
remainder of the thorn to come out. If all is got out at the 
first attempt it will need no other treatment than the Elliman’s. 
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MUD FEVER. 

This disease is of the nature of eiythema, and 'should he 
treated with internal remedies as well as applirations to the ski]]. 

Cooling doses of Epsom salts should be gi\'’en, say ^-11 >. in a 
mash at night for two or three nights ; and, foi a lotion, i fluid 
ounce of Goulard’s extract, mixed in a pint of linseed oil, should 
be used. 

Ppeventlon. — On returning to the stable, wasli off the diit, 
wipe dry, and let the legs be rubbed with a little Embrocation. 

GREASE. 

Coarse, hairy- legged horses are \^ery liable to this disease of 
the skin of the heels and lower part of tlie back of the legs. 

Constitutional remedies, as well as outside agents, need to be 
employed. 

Sulphates of zinc and of copper dissolved in water make a 
very good lotion ; half an ounce of eitlier sulphate of zinc or 
sulphate of copper, dissolved in a pint of water, may be applied 
with a sponge once or twice a day. Small doses, one or two 
drachms of the sulphate of copper, given in the form of a ball for 
several nights, will be perfectly safe and beneficial. 

Ppevention. — Keep the legs as dry as possi!)le and never 
wash them. Brush out the mud when dry. Give an occasional 
diuretic ball. 


SWELLED LEGS. 

The hind legs are much oftener affcclod, though the fore legs 
sometimes suffer. A horse jnay he left at night with his legs in 
normal condition, and in the morning one (or it may be both) of his 
hind legs are found to be enormously enlarged, the skin tight and 
shining, hot and extremely tender ; he cannot bear to have the leg 
touched, and sometimes, to avoid one doing so, he lifts it, and falls, 
or nearly falls, over. It is a sudden and intense inflammation of 
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the absorbents ; he is off his feed, there is fever, a quickened pulse, 
and the mouth is hob I3oth old and young horses are liable to 
this affection. A dose of physic, consisting of five drachms of 
Barbadoes Aloes, should be given, followed, after twelve hours, by 
a draught consisting of two ounces of Spirits of Turpentine in 
half a pint of linseed oil. The draught may be repeated every 
day for tliree days, and afterwards at longer intervals — say of 
three days — if considered necessary. The leg should be constantly- 
fomented with water as hot as the horse can comfortably bear it 
(see hot water, page 22 ). 

As soon as the tenderness has gone off and an indentation or 
depression can be made by the pressure of the thumb, or as it is 
commonly said, as soon as the leg begins to pit, it should be kept 
bandaged with a woollen bandage. When sufficiently recovered, 
the horse should be very gradually put to work. 

Horses’ legs very often fill or swell from debility, in which 
case the object must be to increase the strength of the system 
generally. A liberal allowance of oats should be given wuth bran, 
or the bran may be given as a mash every, or every other, night, 
Carrots may be given with advantage. The horse should be fed 
regularly ; he should have gentle and regular exercise, his legs 
should be well hand-rubbed and kept bandaged while m the stable. 

DISEASES OF THE FEET 

Contracted Feet. — Many a liorse is reduced in value by 
contracted feet. They may not cause him to go lame, but 
experience proves that he is more likely to do so than a horse 
with a large open foot, 

T r eat merit. — 'A foot can be made to grow larger, even in an 
old horse, if the band round the top is stimulated from time to 
time w'ith the Elliman’s. 

The foot growls from the coronary band just as the human 
nail does fiom the quick, and anything that stimulates the 
coronary band causes an increased growth. Rub on the 
Elliman’s three times a tveek, 
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WEAK CORONETS. 

Colls that have been stan^d oi stunted by intestinal woims 
may up with weak, thin coionets, wdiich seem almost to 

show the edge of the hoin instead of a full lound iing. 

Treatment. — Rub the Kllunan’s all round the coionets 
twice 01 thiee times a week. 

The enlargement which Elliman’s can biing about in the 
hoise’s foot, may be asceitained by measuring the impress of the 
foot before the treatment and aftei the hoin has giown down. 

Prevention consists in libeial feeding and plenty of exercise 
when quite young. 


SIDE-BONES. 

The teini “ side-bone” is given to a conversion of the lateial 
cartilages into bone, which, instead of being flexible under the 
pressure, is found to be haid and unyielding. 

The cause is concussion on hard ground, and it is most 
common to heavy hoises. 

It is laigely hereditary. 



OsS riCATION □! THE LaTLRAL CARTILAGES, 

I. Pedal bone. 3 3. The lateral cartilages ossified. 

Treatment. — When the first sign of lameness appears, 
it may he arrested by the use of Ellimans, applied as for 
Thoroughpin (page 50) 
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RING-BONE* 

Ring-bone is not a conversion of cartilage into bone, like 
side bone; it is a growth of bone on bone caused by concussion 



Cask op Ring-bonf and Side bone 
occi IN A Hlwv Dray Hoksl. 

I. Os Euffragini';. 

3. Os coroiiaj 

3 Os prflis 

4 Complete union b> os 5 fic matter between 

the os pedis and os coronre l)ut still 
incomplete in the jc mt above 

5 Complete union of the ilu eo be nes 

and subsequent inflammation of the covering membiaiie 
(periosteum) . 

Treatment.- — Elliman’s should bo weli rubbed on and around 
the part every day until too sore to be continued, when it must 
be left alone until tlie scurf raised is removed and the soieness 
has subsided, when the lubbing as befoie may be repeated if 
necessary. 
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There is no known preventive of this disease, but, as it is 
well known to descend from parent to offspring, those subject 
to it should not be bred from, however suitable they may be in 
other respects. 

SAND CRACK, 

This is due to the imperfect secretion of horn. In a sound 
foot there is a perfect blending of gelatinous and hard material, 
but where the gelatinous is wanting, sand-crack is liable to 
follow, A common cause is due to the farrier rasping the wall 
of the foot after shoeing, thus removing the gelatinous layers, and 
so producing evaporation and dryness which eventually cracks. 

On the inside of the fore foot and at the toe of the hind, is 
where it most often occurs, 

Treatment. — Remove the shoe and cut an in versed where 
the crack touches the sole or ground surface. At the top of the 
crack, that is to say, immediately below the coronet, make a 
true V with a firing iron, the crack running down through the 
centre or bisecting the /\. 

This mechanical arrangement distributes the concussion over 
the sound parts while resting the injured. The Elliman’s 
should be rubbed into the coronet all the way round, so as to 
promote a sound growth of fresh horn. The crack will grow 
out, unless the coronary band has been severed by a wound. 
Then a mark of union will be left, but the animal may become 
sound in going and remain so. 

FEVER IN THE FEET (Lammitfs). 

Acute and chronic inflammation of the sensitive laminae 
renders many horses unsound. 

Causes. — There are several and not always discoverable. 
The acute form comes on in horses too well fed and insuffi- 
ciently exercised, and then suddenly called upon to do fast 
work. 

As it is often mistaken for injury to the back it may be well 
to briefly describe the symptoms common to both forms, only it 
will be understood by the reader that in the acute attack the 
symptoms are much more pronounced. 
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The animal that appeared to be in health at bedding-up 
time is found next morning to be unable to move or get across 
the stall, he leans back so as to put all the weight he can on his 
heels, at the same dme getting his hind feet as far under him 
as possible. Although these may share the attack, they never 
suffer so much as the front ones, which at all times support 
more of tlie animal’s weight. 

He may be “ blowing,” but it is with pain and not from 
any chest disease. 

His face is anxious, his appetite gone. He stands as if his 
spine were all in one piece. 

T peatment. — Envelop the feet with poultices of warm bran 
and linseed of equal proportions. Some say, give a dose of 
phvsic. That sucli treatment is quicker in its effect is undoubted, 
hut there is an appaiently well-founded belief that chest or 
1)0 wel complaint is more likely to follow. 

Mlth abatement of the early or worst symptoms, and with 
discontinuance of the poultices, the Elliman’s can be substituted 
with gi'eat advantage. An application around the coronet daily 
will draw out the inflammation and tend to prevent those 
subsequent changes of structure within tlie foot, which end ^in 
a “dropped” sole, and indicate “Chronic Laininitis.” 

A turn out on marshy land is to be recommended. 

Special shoeing is desirable, and the best farrier should be 
sought. 

THRUSH 

is a disease of the frog, brought about Dy standing in wet and 
dirty stables. It is sometimes hereditary. 

Bad shoeing has also something to do with it. The heel 
being always lilted off tlie ground, the frog gets no fair share 
of pressure, and wasting is the result. The discharge from the 
cleft of the flog is very offensive. 

Treatment. — Pare away all the dead horn and wash out all 
evil-smelling matter. J\[ix one part of salt with four or live 
pails of tar, and pour into the decayed part, particularly into 
the cleft. 
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A pledget of tow dipped into the compound and pressed 
into the cleft and left there, is good treatment. 

In severe cases of long standing, get four drachms of 
finely powdered Sulphate of Copper, and mix it with four 
ounces of Stockholm Tar; have the thrush cleaned with warm 
water and soap, and when diy, having stirred into Ointment, 
introduce some into the cleft of the frog and press it in with a 
piece of soft tow. Dress the fiog every or every other day. 


BRITTLE HOOF* 

Some horses aie very seriously inconvenienced by this — in 
most cases a natuial defect. They are most affected when the 
weather is hot and dry. The shoeing smith (owing to the hoofs 
having broken away) has often great difficulty in obtaining nail 
hold, and lameness fieqiiently results from the nails being driven 
too close to the sensitive pait of the foot. The pliancy and tough- 
ness of the horn can be greatly restored or increased by brushing 
into the crust and sole every day a mixture of one part of oil of 
tar and two paits of common fish oil. A little Elliinan’s should 
be rubbed lound the coioneL every oLhei day to promote the 
growth of horn, 


SEEDY T'OE* 

It is a diseased mealy foimation of horn, destroying the union 
of the outer wall with the lamina^ and causing a vacant space 
between them, a hollowness which can be detected by percussion 
from the sound produced. Seedy toe is generally the result of 
laminitis, but sometimes from pressure of the clip of the shoe. 
The treatment consists in the lasping away of the horn and the 
careful removal of every paiticle of the mealy horn ; in older to 
do this it is sometimes necessary to remo\e so much of the hoof 
that the shoeing smith is unable to get a nail to hold sufficiently 
to fasten on tlie shoe, in which case he must wait for tlie growing 
down of the iioin to enable him to do so. 
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The horse should be put on moss litter, as his foot or feet will 
then be very sore, and that will be soft for them, the hoof kept wet 
with a swab, and Elliman’s should, every or every other day, be 
rubbed round the coronet to stimulate and promote the growth of 
hoof. 


CLICKING. 

A very ot)jectioaable noise, caused by the hitting of the hind 
shoe against the fore. Young animals are most liable to click, 
but as they acquire strength, and if they are judiciously driven, 
they often discontinue to click^ A clever shoeing smith can, in 
many cases, to a great extent prevent a horse from clicking. 

SORE THROAT. 

There are many cause of sore throat. 

Chills, influenza, bad drains, sea voyages, irritant foods and 
drugs, accidental swallowing of things the ^Mvrong way,” 
strangles, etc. 

Symptoms of sore throat : — Shivering and staring coat, 
quidding the food, poking out the nose, nodding the head 
continuously, cough, restlessness, loss of appetite. 

T Peatment. — Clothe the body, bandage the legs, apply the 
Eiliman’s with a sponge, and then well rub it in with the 
hand, and lastly put on a hood ; repeat daily. 

The rest of the treatment must be guided by the special 
cause, if determinable. The horse owner will be doing right in 
applying Elliman’s at first, but the aid of a veterinary surgeon 
may be necessary in severe cases, both for local and general 
treatment 


ROARING. 

Causes. — Influenza, sore throat, cough, neglecled cold, 
hereditary predisposition. The various degrees of this affection 
are described as: — whistling, thick wind, and roaring, but the 
causes are very much the same, only that thick wind is more 
frequently the sequel of bronchitis. 


6 
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It is not too much to say for Elliman’s that roaring may 
be prevented by its timely use. 

Trainers of racing stock attach the greatest importance to 
the least sign of catarrh, as evidenced by sore throat or cough. 

Treatment. — The same as for sore throat. A tube, intro- 
duced into the windpipe, may be necessary. 


COUGH. 

A noise made in the effort to expel some foreign matter, 
or some secreted matter in the air passages, causing irritation. 

n the irritation exists in the fauces or the larynx, the throat 
from ear to ear should be well rubbed every day with Elliman’s, 
and the rubbing should be continued down the wind pipe until 
the parts become sore — the horse should be fed on green meat 
if it can be obtained ; if it cannot, then upon crushed oats, bran, 
and a little chaff scalded together; pour boiling water upon 
the food, then cover over for a time and give a fair feed of the 
mixture, when cool, four times a day ; carrots should be given, 
but little, if any, dry food. The legs should be kept warm with 
woollen bandages; the horse should be well clothed, and kept 
in a lif ell-aired loose box. Draught should be avoided. 

Small doses of Digitalis, tartar emetic, and nitiate of 
potash made into a ball with tar, and one given every night, 
have often produced a very benehcial eEect. The proportions 
should be ^ drachm Digitalis — i drachm Tartar Emetic — 2 
drachms Nitrate of Potash. Linseed tea should be given as 
a drink. 

CHRONIC COUGH 

may proceed from woims ; there is much sympathy between the 
bowels and lungs; in such case the treatment at page 77 is 
recommended ; it may proceed from distended stomach pressing 
upon lungs that have become enlarged from loss of contractile 
power— in such a case judicious feeding would greatly help. All 
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food should be damped, he should be given a little at a time, 
though oftener than he would be usually fed— his drinking water 
should always be within reach. 

COMMON COLD. 

A horse affected with cold has almost always a sore throat, 
more or less, besides which the glands of the throat and those 
under the jaw are swollen, tender and disordered, even if there 
is no apparent enlargement to the eye. 

The importance of early treatment has been already alluded 
to in connection with roaring. 

Treatment. — Clothe the body well, but give fresh air, 
avoid draught. Apply the Elliman’s vigorously to the throat 
and under the jaw, as previously directed. By this means the 
effusion is diverted from the delicate membrane of the air passage 
to the loose tissue under the skin, and nature is able to absorb it. 

Steaming the head by means of scalded bran in a nose-bag 
is helpful. Care should be taken not to make it too hot, or, as 
a horse’s muzzle is easily injured, it will have additional trouble 
in eating. 

The food should be moistened, and all dusty or damaged 
hay avoided when the horse has recovered. 

STRANGLES. 

All young horses at some time or other suffer from strangles, 
which develops a tumour in the channel between the jaws. The 
horse at first appears dull, off his feed, has a husky cough, has a 
discharge from the nostrils, sometimes also from the mouth, and 
a weeping from the eyes ; he is said to be sickening for strangles. 
As the disease progresses, thickening between the jaws appears, 
and the formation of the tumour is observed. The cough at this 
stage is distressing; he has great difficulty in swallowing, the 
muscles are often convulsed, hence is given the name of 
Strangles,” 
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Elliman’s should be gently rubbed, with a piece of sponge, 
into the tumour every night and morning, to bring about a speedy 
suppuration. As soon as the tumour becomes soft, and the fluid 
can be fairly detected, it should be freely lanced. Subsequently, 
the treatment will consist in keeping it clean, and in dabbing it 
with Elli man’s, on a sponge, daily. The feeding of a horse, while 
suffering from strangles, should consist of bran mashes with 
crushed oats, green meat, and carrots if they can be obtained. A 
bucket of linseed gruel should be wnthin his reach. 

The formation of stranguary abscess is first in cells, the 
pressure produces rupture of the cells and it becomes one large 
abscess, 

If it is lanced too soon, or not deep enough, the pressure is 
relieved from the deeper cells and what appears to be a second 
abscess is observed, from the “matter'* of the more deep-seated 
cells not having escaped. 


CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS. 

There is a great distinction between congestion and inflam- 
mation of the lungs of horses, not made in regard to man. 

Congestion is engorgement, and the cause, as a rule, over- 
exertion when out of conditiern. It is, therefore, most frequent 
among hunters at the beginning of the season and after a big 
burst across country. 

A horseman should recognise the early signs, and first 
turn his hunter’s head to the wind and then to the nearest 
way home. 

Treatment. — At the first signs of blowing and distress, 
with dilated nostrils and heaving flanks, it is well to give a 
rapidly diffusible stimulant. A gill of brandy at the nearest 
inn, or a draught of am)7ionia (aromatic spirit), an ounce in 
half-a-pint of cold water, at the first chemist’s at which it is 
obtainable, should be administered. 
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As talcing a distressed horse home may prove fatal, it is 
well to put him up as soon as a suitable place can be found. 

While a messenger is dispatched for a veterinary surgeon, the 
attendants should apply the Elliman’s to the throat and 
both sides of the chest, nibbing it into the ribs for ten or 
fifteen minutes. 

Elliman’s, in the palms of the hands, should be employed in 
vigorously rubbing the legs until they respond by becoming 
waim. It IS desirable to clothe the horse well, not forgetting 
the hood, but his head must not be poked into a comer wheie 
the air of the stable is bad ; and failing a laige, loose and well- 
ventilated box, he should be tied up facing an open door, fiesh 
air being essential to his lecovery. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS* 

This is not sudden engorgement, as in the congestion above 
described, but of slower devebpment. All the lung substance 
may be involved, or one side only. 

Professional assistance should be obtained and, while waiting, 
the Elliman’s may be rubbed into the sides of the chest and legs 
as recommended in congestion. Warm clothing, a good bed, 
and pure air are necessary, and caieful dieting on soft food. 


BRONCHITIS* 

The amateur has usually less difficulty in diagnosing this 
fonn of chest affection than the others, as the horse makes a 
noise in breathing and coughs in a way that shows pain in the 
act. The causes are the same as inflammation of the lungs and 
common cold. 

treatment, — Rub in the Elliman’s from the throat to the 
breast all the way down the windpipe, and again behind the 
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elbows along the ribs* If professional aid cannot be summoned, 
the following medicine may be tried, a dose being given every 
four hours. 


Paregoric ElKir 

- 


1 ounce. 

Sweet Spirit of Nitie 

- 

- 

I ounce 

Ghcerine - - - . 

- 

- 

2 ounces 

Linseed Oil - - . - , 

Mix. for one draugUt 

- 

4 ounces. 


This \\ill be found a good remedy in any of the diseases of the 
chest, but we always advise calling in the services of a veterinary 
surgeon inull serious cases, and in giving advice upon others we 
do not in any way seek to supplant professional skill. 


BROKEN WIND 

Is the result of injudicious feeding ; when horses are fed on coarse, 
bulky food, the stomach becomes distended and presses upon the 
lungs ; irritation is caused ; enlargement and loss of contractile 
power follows, and the respiration is impeded. 

Broken wind is distinguished by a short, dry, husky cough, 
and by the tucking up of the abdominal muscles, in the act of 
respiration, A broken winded horse cannot be cured, but much 
can be done to relieve him. He should be fed on nutritious food 
occupying little space in the stomach, a libeial allowance of oats 
with hay, chaff, and bran, damped together ; carrots may be given 
with advantage. He should be put on moss litter, that he may 
not have the chance of eating his bed, and he should always 
have water within reach. 


PLEURISY. 

Cause. — Exposure, sudden changes, as from the warm stable 
to standing at a draughty street corner. Farmers’ horses get it 
while standing after sweating at ploughing (while the men go 
under shelter to dinner). 

Shivering, grunting with pain on being turned round, rapid 
breathing, and a dry, hacldng cough are the common symptoms. 
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T reatment. — The oulbule of the pleura being near the chest 
wall IS the part most often affected, and Elhman’s promptly 
applied IS almost a specific. It draws out the inflammation 
before it has time to form bands of lympli, which afterwards 
have the effect of fixing the membrane to the sides of the chest 
for life. A veteimary surgeon should be called m. 


COLIC AND INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS. 

Colic, gripes, or fret, as the disease is variously called in 
different districts, is caused by indigestion, unsuitable food, 
exhaustion, and drinking cold water on a full stomach, and, 
occasionally, on an empty one It is also hereditary. 

There are two sorts of colic, one known as spasmodic and the 
other distinguished as flatulent. In the former the bowel is 
constricted at places, and gieat pain is the lesult. It is a spasm 
of the muscular layei of the gut. Flatulent colic is slower, as a 
rule, IS coming on. With the mciease of gas in the bowels the 
pain increases and the animal is much distended, the sides 
feeling like a drum There is always danger in colic, and 
professional assistance should be called in. 

*|_^Tpeatment — While waiting for a veterinary surgeon, rub 
Elliman’s into the belly, all over it from the last nb to the 
hip Avoid the teats of a maie and tlie sheath of a gelding 
A good colic draught is the following — 


Spirits Turpentine - - - - 2 ounces 

Sweet Spirits Nitie - - - i ounce 

Tincture Opium - - - - i ounce 

To be given with half a pint of warm water. 


Or . . . give 

Sal Volatile i ounce 

Spirit of Nitre - - - - i ounce 

Powdered Capsicums - - i drachm 

Turpentine - - _ _ - - 2 ounces 

Linseed Oil - - - ” i 

Mix and give m a pint of gruel 


Pf'evention . — Wtth ihe exception of a few hereclttary cases^ coho 
practically preventable Mismanagement is responsible. Bad food, 
irregular meals, and ivovhtng the hoise when in an exhausted state, an 


causes of Cohe. 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS* 

No more dangerous illness can attack the horse than this; 
and as the symptoms so nearly resemble those of colic at first, 
we repeat our advice to seek the services of a competent 
veterinary surgeon in every doubtful case. Only the expert 
can distinguish between inflammation of the bowels itself 
(enteritis) and inflammation of the investing membrane of the 
abdomen (peiitonitis). 

The causes are obscure, but supposed to be very much the 
same as those which induce colic (see page 72). 

T peatment. — Wring out a sheet in hot water, rub the 
Elliman’s all over the belly, and lose no time in covering it 
with the sheet and, afterwards, with woollen blankets or other 
clothing, ’to keep in the heat. At once duplicate the sheet and 
blankets, so as to be ready to clap therp on immediately when 
changing them, to prevent the great risk of a chill from evapora- 
tion while the sheet is off. 

If hot packing or fomentation, or, we may add, poulticing, 
cannot be done well, it had better not be done at all. Better 
trust to the Embrocation entirely than poultice or foment 
indifierently. For internal medicine, opium or its pieparations 
are and have been in great lepute from time out of mind. Two 
scruples of powdered opium in a little warm water should be 
given every six hours. Apeiients should not be given, but time 
allowed for the natural action of the bowels to be restored when 
the inflammation has abated. 

ACCIDENTAL (Tta«matic) PERITONITIS* 

Inflammation of the investing membrane above referred to 
may follow on castration or external injury. 

Treatment in such case consists in applying the Elliman’s 
all over the belly, and the administration of opium 'in balls or as 
a tincture (laudanum). 
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CONGESTION OF THE LIVER, 

Horses habitually fed on corn and never turned out to grass 
are subject to liver disorders. Influenza is among the most 
frequent causes of congestion of that organ. Errors of diet and 
bad air contribute their quota as well. Impaired appetite and 
yellow membranes of the eye and mouth are pretty sure signs. 

Treatment. — Complete change of diet, a dose of aloes, and 
daily application of the Elliman’s to the right side, beginning at 
the last rib and going backwards for two hand’s breadth. 
Blisters are not desirable, but a continuance of the Elliman’s 
will so act upon the supeificial nerves as to react on those nerves 
which duect the functions of the liver. 


CHILLED LOINS, 

Clipped horses exposed to the wind are apt to get a dhill 
across the loins. It is made manifest by such stiffness next day 
that the victim gets up with difficulty and turns with a groan. 

Elliinan’s is the proper remedy for this condition. Its 
operation will be helped by fiist bathing the affected parts with 
warm water (see Fomentation, 22). The great muscles of the 
back are subject to deposition of effete material, which produces 
a sudden form of paralysis known as azoturia. It comes on 
very soon after a horse has started on a journey. The treatment 
consists in giving a bold dose of physic and rubbing in the 
Ellinian’s over the loins daily, 

MEGRIMS, 

This arises from determination of blood to the head, causing 
pressure on the brain. The horse may not have been doing much 
work, has got too fat, made too much blood ; may have been 
driven too far or fast in an oppressive atmosphere; the collar may 
have been too tight — he will suddenly stop, shake his bead, 
tremble, be giddy ; he may altogether lose consciousness, and fall. 
After about five minutes, he will gi adually recover, he will appear 
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dull and more or less exhausted. He should be led or driven home 
as quietly and gently as posssible ; a dose of physic containing 
four or live drachms of Barbadoes aloes should be given ; he 
should have bran mashes. After the direct effect of the physic 
has passed off, alteratives may be given with advantage (see 
recipe for alterative powders, page 96). The allowance of corn 
and hay given previous to the attack should be reduced. 

A horse that has had more than two attacks of megrims is 
very unsafe to drive. 


WORMS IN HORSES. 

Those from which horses mostly suffer are the long white 
worm [luhvicus Uves), and the small darker-coloured worm 
(rtscrtris), often called needle worm. The former are from six 
to ten inches long, and inhabit the small intestines, and when 
they exist in any quantity they materially interfeie with the 
condition of the horse, as they teed on the nutritive part 
of the food, or mucus of the intestines. The best treatment 
appears to be to give, according to the size of the horse, from 
one to two drachms of tartar emetic, mixed in a little damp 
food, every day for six days, an hour before the horse is fed, 
then to mash him for a day, and, having so done, to give a dose 
of physic, say five drachms Barbadoes aloes. 

The smaller worm [ascuris) inhabits the larger intestines, the 
ccecum and rectum, where they are often found in large quan- 
tities. They are a great annoyance from causing much iiiita- 
tion about the fundament. A dose of physic will bring away a 
great number. If they exist in the rectum, an injection of linseed 
oil, or of an ounce of aloes dissolved in warm water, is the most 
effectual remedy. 
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HIDE BOUND* 

This is diseased state of the skin, brought on by a deianged 
state of the digestive organs. The animal should be mashed, and 
a mild dose of physic given. He should be liberally fed, and a fair 
allowance of bran given when obtainable. lie should be well 
groomed and regularly exercised. A light dressing of EJliman's 
every other day for a week will stimulate and restore healthy action 
to the skin. Elliman’s should be applied with a sponge ; the 
sponge should be wetted with it and fairly wrung out, and then 
gently nibbed on to or Aviped over sufficiently to damp the skin. 
Alteratives should be given (see recipe for alterative powders, 
page 96). 


BOTS IN HORSES* 

At the end of Spring, horses sometimes evince considerable 
iritation and itching, and the giooin, on raising the tail, finds a 
hot clinging to the side of the anus. He is perhaps startled, and 
thinks that something is seriously wrong; such, however, is not 
the case; he can pick off the bot, and the iriitalion will subside 
until he finds others there, which he can, in like manner, remove. 

In the latter parts of the summer, a fly, known as the horse- 
fly, or as the gad fly, deposits her eggs on the hair of the horse; 
these he licks off ; then wai mtli and moisture luitch the eggs, 
which contain minute Avorms ; they arc carried Avith the food into 
the stomach, they fasten tightly on to the coat of the stomach, 
Avhere they remain, nourished by its mucus, until, ha\diig become 
fully deA^eloped, they drop off, and are, with the other contents of 
the stomach, carried along the intestines and evacuated. 

It is useless giving medicine to remove them ; they Avill, in 
due time, afl come aAvay. 
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RINGWORMS IN HORSES. 

They are very unsightly and very contagious. A little strong 
mercurial ointment should be worked into them with the point of 
the finger. One dressing is geneially sufficient to destroy them. 
Subsequently a little Elliman’s should every other day be dabbed 
on the part to promote the growth of hair. 

WARTS. 

They should he cut off, and, if small, the roots cauterised with 
lunar caustic ; if laige, after they are cut off, the roots should be 
seared with a red hot firing iron. 

GLANDERS. 

This is perhaps the most serious disease affecting horses. In 
cases of suspected glanders a veterinary siugeon should at once 
be called in, who will, in most cases, be able to give a decided 
opinion. When a horse is suspected of being glandered, he 
should at once be isolated, so that there can be no possibility of 
communicating the disease. The symptoms that can be observed 
by the horse owner are, in many cases : the unthrifty condition 
of the animal, a discharge from one or both nostrils, most often 
from one only, and that generally the near ; the lining membrane 
of the nostrils is a leaden, unhealthy colour, and ulceis are often 
to be detected upon it ; the discharge from the nostrils will be 
continuous, and of a sticky, glue-like nature, quite different from 
the discharge of catarrh ; the gland or glands, on the side or sides 
from which the discharge comes, will be found to be enlarged, and 
closely adhering to the side or sides of the under surface of the 
jaw or jaws. If these symptoms exist, and the owner of the 
animal is unable to obtain the services of a veterinary surgeon, 
it would be best for him to have the animal destroyed, as there 
can be little doubt as to its being a case of glanders. The horse 
having been destroyed, and buried with quick lime, it will be 
necessaiy io have the stable, clotliing, harness, and utensils 
thoroughly disinfected ; tlie litter should be burnt. 
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MANGE IN HORSES 

Is a disease much to be dreaded; it is a pimply eiuplion of the 
skin, attended with much itching and tendcruess ; the skin becomes 
thiclvened and puckered. Mange generally appears at the roots of 
the mane. Contagion is the chief source of mangle ; next to that, 
poverty or general debility. Sulphur appears to be the chief agent 
in the cure of mange ; a dose of physic, containing four or five 
drachms of Batbadoes Aloes, should be first adiniriistered, then 
the following ointment, well rubbed in with the hand or soft 
brush : — 

4 ounces of Elliman’s. 

2 ounces Strong Mercurial Ointment. 

I pint of Common Oil 

Flowers of Sulphur enough to mahe it 
into a thick ointment. 

First rub down the mercmial ointment with the Elliman’s, 
gradually add the oil ; then stir in the sulphur to form ointment. 
This ointment should be rubbed in with a soft brush everyday for 
four days ; a careful inspection should be made to see that every 
affected pait has been dressed. On the fifth day the animal 
should be well washed with warm water and soft soap. In many 
cases it will be necessary to repeat the dressing as before. 

Should the above dressing fail to effect a cure, Sulphur, mixed 
with Oil of Tar, may be tried with good effect ; it should be 
applied as before recommended. The patient should be fed with 
a fair allowance of oats, with liay, chaff, and bran, as much green 
meat as he wall eat ; carrots will be beneficial. 

A cure having been effected, it will be imperative that the 
whole of the stable with which he could have been in contact 
should be thoroughly scrubbed with soap and water, and aftei- 
wards with chloride of lime and water. Every part of the 
harness, the clothing, and the utensils, must be similarly treated. 
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HARD UDDERS AND GARGET* 

Many a good colt might be saved by a little Elliman’s being 
nibbed into the mare's udder. Especially is this the case with 
fillies allowed to breed at three years old. 

The bag is hard and tender, and the colt punches it to make 
the milk flow. The impatient young mother either kicks the 
foal, or else refuses it the chance to suck. 

T reatment.— Tie up the mare, hold up a fore- leg, and with 
the Elliman’s at half-strength knead the udder with both hands 
for several minutes, three times a day, milking out as much as 
possible with finger and thumb, and after wiping dry, hold 
up the colt to suck. 

The relief is so soon felt that, after the first performance, 
the most irritable filly will usually submit to the operation. 

Prevention. — Examine the udder when the foal is expected 
and the ‘‘ ^vax candles ” are showing, and feel the state of the 
bag. If it is hard and tender, soften it with diluted Elliman’s 
and endeavour to get out a little milk. If hand milking has to 
be done, to prevent garget, a disease in the udder, then the colt 
should have a dose of castor oil, wdiich would not otherwise be 
necessary, as the first milk contains a natural aperient. 


GARGET. 

A neglected case of hard udder will run on to abscess or 
garget. 

Treatment.— Take away the foal and find a foster-mother. 
Poultice the udder, if the mare will submit to it. If not, the 
abscess may be induced to point by freely using the Elliman’s. 
When ripe it should be lanced, a V.S. will know where to expect 
a blood vessel, and will not wound it (see Abscess, page 51). 
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THE TEETH* 

THREE-YEAR-OLD MOUTH* 



B Anterior maxillary bone. 

1 I. Centra] permanent nippers, quite full grown 

2 2 Milk teeth worn down, 

3. 3. Corner milk teetli, still showing central mark 
4 4 * Tushes concealed within the jaw 
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MOUTH OF THE COLT AT FOUR- AND A HALF YEARS. 



\ A.uitiior m y hone 

1 I Central luppcr^- conbidtnblj worn 

2 3 The ne'^tpur, fully dL\ eloped, \\uh their edges slightly worn 

3 3 Corner permanent nipper:^ in a state of growth with the edges of the cnvitv 

sharp, and the, mark ^cry pi lin 

4 4 The tu:.hes showing themselves through the gum, but not full grown [not seen 

m the mare) ^ 
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1 X Central nippers, with the mark still unobhtciated, 
a 2 Nest nippers with the mark still plainer, 

3, 3* Corner nippers with the edges very slightly worn 

4, 4. Tushes, well developed, and still fahowing the groove on the outside plainly 

only seen in geldinga 
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LOWER NIPPERS AND TUSHES AT FIVE YEARS OLD. 



1 I Central nipperb with their marks almost entirely -worn our, 

2 2 Next nippers, showing marks partially worn 

3 3 Corner nippers, with the mark plainly seen, but the edges partially worn. 

4 4 Tushes, with the grooves inside almost obliterated {only seen in geldings) 
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THE LOWER NIPPERS AND TUSHES OF 
A SIX-YEAR-OLD HORSE» 



B. The lower jaw. 

I. j. The central nippers, with the inarK’s worn out. 
a. 2. The next nippers, willi the marks dh appearing, 

3, 3. The corner nippers, showing the marks plainly enough, but with the edges 

considerably worn. 

4. 4. The tushes standing up three-nuarters of an incli, with their points only slightly 

blunted (only seen in geldings). 
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UPPER ISnPPERS IN THE EIGHT-YEAR-OLD HORSE. 



A. Anterior maxillary bone. 

1. 1. Central nippers, Yforn to a plain surface. 

2. 2. Next pair, still showing a slight remnant of the cavity. 

3* 3. Corner nippers, showing the mark plainly enough. 

4. 4 ’ Tushes, more worn down than in the lower jaw of the six-year- old mouth 
(only seen in geldings). 
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LO^XTER NIPPERS AND LEFT TUSH OF A VERY OLD HORSE, 
THE RIGHT TUSH HAVING FALLEN OUT* 



CRIB BITING* 

This is a serious defect ; it causes loss of condition and waste of 
corn, and renders the animal more liable to colic. 

A strap, buckled tightly round the neck, will prevent crib 
biting ; but the constant pressure oir the wind pipe is apt to 
produce a worse affection. A muzzle, with bars across the 
bottom, is the best preventive ; the bars must be wide enough 
apart to enable him to feed, but not to bite the manger. 
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DISINFECTION OF BUILDINGS. 

The germs o-f infectious or contagious disease may remain 
for months, or longer, if not destroyed, hence the disinfection of 
buildings in which such disease has existed, should be carefully 
carried out. Fire is the most effectual of many known disin- 
fectants. The walls should be burnt, the woodwork should be 
charred, and the ironwork heated. All this can be done by a 
torch or by the painter’s grate, such as is used by them to remove 
old paint. After the burning, the walls and the woodwoik should 
be scraped, then covered with quick- lime wash. The litter should 
be burnt on the floor, which should afterwards be covered with 
thick quick- lime wash. 

The drains should be flushed with a solution of carbolic acid. 
If the buildings are covered-in ones, every aperture should be 
stopped while vessels of burning sulphur are giving off gas. The 
building should not be opened until forty-eight hours have elapsed. 

CARE OF HORSES* 

That proper car,e and hygienic conditions conduce to the 
welfare and longevity of horses is proved by the car ef ally - 
preserved statistics of the army horses, and also of the great studs 
kept by omnibus and other trading companies who employ large 
numbers of animals. 

Stables should be lofty and ■well ventilated, but free fioni 
draught. Ventilation, properly earned out, ought to ensure these 
conditions. Bad air, as that on shipboard, irritates the mucous 
membranes and produces catarrh. Because chills were first 
recognised as a cause of catarrah, the disease was properly named 
‘‘cold ” or a cold. The vitiated atmosphere of a lown stable of 
the old type is, however, a much more frequent source of catarrh 
than exposure to inclement weather. Young horses coming up to 
London in the pink of health are just the ones to be affected by 
the foul air, and many losses are sustained by owners of animals 
which fail to become acclimatised. 

Horses at work are estimated to consume about 16,000 cubic 
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feet of air per hour. The amount of cubic space in a stable is 
not, however, an absolute measure of its air capacity, as, in two 
stables of exactly the same size, the exhausted air may pass out 
rapidly in one and pure air be as freely drawn in, while in the 
othei the arrangements may be such as to prevent free ciiculation. 
The heavier gases are the slower to diffuse themselves; but 
ammonia, which is such a light gas and so laige a product of the 
horse stable, quickly vitiates the atmospheie unless the ventilation 
is on sound principles, 

DRAINAGE OF NO LESS IMPORTANCE* 

No drain inside a stable should be covered. The master 
can then see at a glance if the gutters have been cleansed, 
and no stale dung and urine can accumulate without the 
attendant’s knowledge. The presence of fresh droppings or of 
recently- passed urine is no detriment to the health of man or 
beast, but the decomposition that follows in blocked-up pipes or 
undei iron plates not thoroughly washed every day is most 
injurious. 

WATER* 

The amount of water required by a horse differs greatly 
according to his work, his tood, and the temperature of the air. 
An average allowance, according to the best army observers, is 
SIX gallons per day. The allowance on board ship is only five, 
but it is found fjuite sufficient when thei e is no exercise taken. 

When to water. Before hygiene was undei stood it was the 
almost universal custom to withhold water ftom a hoise when 
he came in hot or was on a journey. It was thought to produce 
colic, and in some instances would do so, when very cold water 
was given in reckless quantity to a horse suffering with thirst. 
Again, -sve would refer to the cavaliy and other army horses as 
examples of good management, and say that, since horses have 
been watered before feeding, the number of gripe cases baa 
diminished by more than half. The physiological explanation is, 
that the water passes in two or three minutes into the large 
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bo^vels, and is absorbed into the circulation before the food given 
a few minutes later has the opportunity of becoming saturated 
and afterwards swelling up or fermenting. Water given on the 
fop of a hastily-swallowed feed of corn is liable to check digestion, 
and to swell up the corn to such an extent as to cause rupture of 
the oigan. Soft water is preferable for many reasons, not the 
least of which is the tendency of hard water to produce gripes, 
and to form calculus or stone in the bowels and bladder. The 
supply of soft water is, unfortunately, seldom puie. On farms, 
tho pond leceives the surface drainage of any land higher up than 
itself, oi fi om the yard itself, and the water becomes the colour of 
coffee. It must, however, be said that such discoloured water is 
often prefeired by horses, and paiticularly by cattle, and the 
pi oofs of its bad effects are wanting. 

FORAGE. 

It is not. perhaps, generally known that, until the present 
cental y, bailey was the grain on wdiich horses were usually fed. 
It lb still sometimes given to them, but the supeiioiity of oats is 
iin(]uestionable. Until the advent of the chaff-cutter, corn was 
gi\en wdiole or, at best, bruised. Whole oats, given without chaff, 
aie apt to pass through the body without being acted on by the 
digestion, and the system of adding chaff to the feed has the effect 
of making tlie animal grind his food better. He cannot swallow 
a iunip of diy hay or chaff ; it has to be insalivated first. 

Digestion in the hoise cannot be complete w’ithout some 
anujunt of distension. Although a single-stomached animal, and 
that stomach a small one, he must have bulk ; nutrition is not 
e\ ei3^thing. All the elements may be found in neat corn to sustain 
him, but he will thrive better on a less quantity with some long 
stuff added. The quantity of oats necessary for the maintenance 
of a horse in health will depend largely upon the nature of his 
work. Race horses are induced to eat all the good oats they can, 
but the conditions of tiainiiig do not apply to general feeding. 
Ten to 12 pounds is a fair allowance for a saddle horse or hackney, 
12 to 14 for a cart horse, and, if beans or peas are given, a 
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coi. responding amount of oats should be deducted. The army 
ration is lo lbs. The Government weight requited for oats is 
36 lbs. per bushel. 

Hay . — Horses doing fast work are given a large proportion 
of corn and but little hay; hence the racer eats the least hay, 
and the farm and heavy draught animal the most. For the light 
breeds, about 12 lbs. a day is enough, including that which is cut 
up into chaff. Double that quantity is not too much for a wagon 
horse. 

Maize. — This corn is largely used as being cheap and sus> 
taining, but it has nothing like the feed value of a coi responding 
weight of oats. Too much maize is productive of colic and con- 
duces to swollen legs. 

Beans and Peas. — These highly stimulating foods ate only 
proper for horses called upon for very seveie work, and no large 
quantity should at any time be given — i to 2 lbs. per day. 

Wheat, — As a horse food, wheat is not suitable. It is a 
cause of indigestion and generally believed lo bring on fever in 
the feet. 

Straw. — The straw of wheat or oats may be given to horses 
in moderate quantity without injury, as chaff, or in place of hay. 

Bran Mashes. — If a dry diet is given, with no green meat, 
it is necessaiy to let horses have a bran, or bran and linseed, 
mash, at least once a week ; but horses differ very much in respect 
to the effects of dry feeding ; some get dangerously constipated 
without frequent mashing, whilst others, of excitable temperament, 
need peas and other things to hold them together. 


TIMES OF FEEDING* 

The horse’s stomach being small in proportion to his size, it 
is desirable that he should be fed often, say every four hours, 
or three times a day, and the bulk of his hay should be given at 
night. 
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GROOMING. 

Horses undoubtedly thrive best when well groomed. A good 
strapping every morning brings the blood to the surface, and 
promotes circulation generally. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE FEET. 

As the horse’s feet should be picked out ev^ery morning when 
the stable is mucked out,” there is no excuse foi loose shoes 
going unnoticed. The wear differs much, but as a general rule 
the shoes should not he kept on more than three weeks, because 
the foot of a healthy animal will have grown so much by that 
time as to overlap the shoe, break away from the clenches, or 
press upon the bars and lay the foundation of corns. If not worn 
thin they may be put in the file and replaced when altered 
to fit. 


STOPPING THE FEET. 

The custom of stopping with cow-dung or other softening 
material is not generally a desirable one. Water is all that a 
healthy foot requires. 


BEDDING. 

Of all bedding, nothing looks so comfortable and cheerful 
as good long wheat straw. Oat and barley straw are more 
quickly broken up and saturated by the urine. With some 
horses it is necessary to use other bedding, as they will eat all 
the straw within their reach, and so bring on digestive ailments 
and broken wind. 

Pine shavings, peat moss, sawdust and ferns are used for 
bedding, but gross feeders will often devour ferns and a few will 
even eat moss litter. 
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MEDICINES TO KEEP IN STORE* 

^Vhere the services of a veterinary surgeon cannot be 
obtained, it would be advisable to keep the following preparations 
in store. 


PHYSIC 


Barbadoes Aloes v - - - . s parts. 

Olive Oil ------ - j part. 

Treacle - ^ parts. 

The Aloes should be broken into small pieces and melted 
with the Oil in a liot water bath, then the Treacle added and 
the Tvlass stirred until cool. 

Dose, from six to nine drachms. The horse should be well 
mashed before having the physic, and the mashes continued 
during the purgation. 


DIURETIC MASS. 

Resin finely powdered. Nitrate of Potassa, Yellow Soap, in 
equal parts, well beaten together. Dose, i ounce to ounces. 


TONIC MASS- 


Sulphate Copper 
Ginger Powder 
Linseed Powder 
Treacle - 


2 ounces, 
2 ounces 
6 ounces. 
6 ounces. 


Well beaten together. Dose, l ounce to ij cunces. 


CORDIAL MASS. 

Caraway Powder, Gentian Powder, Ginger Powder. Of 
each equal parts, with Treacle sufficient to form a Mass, Dose, 
from I ounce to i J ounces^ 

Continued next page. 
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MEDICINES TO KEEP IN STORE*--Continued. 

FEVER BALL* 

Tai tat Emetic 4 c^rachm 

Camphor J drachm 

Nitrate I’otash ----- 2 drachms 

Palm Oil - - - biifficiejit to foim a ball 

One may be given twice a day 

COLIC DRAUGHT* 


Sal Volatile i ounce 

Sweet Spirits of Nitre - - . - 1 ounce 

Powdered Capsicum*:i ^ - i diachm 

Spirits of Turpentine - . - - 2 ounces 

Lin&eed Oil - ^ pint 


Mii, and give in a pint of gruel 

Or give — 

Spirits Turpentine - - - . - 2 ounces. 

Sweet Spirits of Nitre . - _ _ i ounce 

Tincture of Opium ----- i ounce 

To be given with half pint of warm water 


FEVER DRAUGHT* 

Sweet Spirits of Nitre - - - - 2 ounces 

Nitrate Potassa 2 drachms 

Camphor ^ drachm 

Tartar Emetic - - _ - _ ^ drachm. 

Water J pint 

One may be given every night 


ALTEE?ATIVE POVnOERS, 

Black Antimony - . - . _ 2 parts 

Powdered Nitre 3 parts 

Flowers Sulphur 4 parts. 

A large tablespoonful to be given every night in a niasb 
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USEFUL ANTISEPTICS are:= 


For the Eyes and Mouth: 

Boracic Acid 10 per cent 

Solution, 

For Sores on the Udders 
of Cows in milk: 

Boracic Acid as an 
Ointment; (1 in 6.) 

For external Sores and 
abrasion of the Skin; 
Sore Udders of Cows 
not in milk: 

Elliman’s Embrocation 
diluted, 1 part to 10 parts 
of water, or Carbolic Acid 
d per cent Solution. 

For the Disinfection of 
Dairy Utensils: 

Boracic Acid in Solution, 
(.3 per cent or 1 in 20.) 

For the Disinfection of 
Stables, Byres, Kennels, 
Harness, Stable 
Utensils. 

Carbolic Acid, 5 per cent 
to 20 per cent Solution. 

Ahcat/s use clean material in the treaimmt cf e.\ternal sores^ anil 
ahrasions of the skin. 

COUGH 

MIXTURE. 

Pavegorio Elixir 

Sweet Spirit of Xitre 
(xlyoeriue 

Linseed Oil - 

- . - 1 ounce. 

1 ounce. 

2 ounces. 

4 ouncei^J 

Mix for 

one draught. 





•SUPPLEMENT. 


The USES of ELLIMAN^S. 


ELLIMAN’S EMBROCATION, ouing to its antiseptic 
properties, can be used ^'ith advantp.ge in the tieatincnt 
ol wounds, or abrasions of the skin, when diluted one 
part Elliman’s to ten pai’ts water (see pp 87, 8S, 54, 97). 

As an Emollient when hand-rubbing or massage is neceS'=^ary 
to promote circulation iu cold extremities (see p. 58). 

As a Mild Stimulant or rubefacient wdieii slight swellings 
have to be disperbed, and in the treatment of bruipes, or 
slight sprains (see p. 89;. 

As a Counter Irritant when a, hlislering action is required, 
as in the treiitnient ni chronic milamiiir.tiori, thickened 
ligaments, old standing enlargements, bony gro\^ths. The 
action of Elliinan’s as a counter irritant is greatly 
increased by previnnsly lomenting the part with hot 
water (see King-bone p. bl). 

The Skin of Horses, it must be borne in inmd, varies in 
tbickness and sensitiveness in the different breeds, and 
in the different parts of the same animal In a thorough- 
bred, and well-bred horses, the skin is much thinner than 
it is in the common breeds. 

The Skin of Cattle is much thicker and less sensitive. 

The Skin of the Dog is so very sensitive, that dogs should 
not be treated in the same manner as other animals ; also 
it is very absorbent, hence in that animal a larger surface 
than IS necessaiy should not be treated, nor a large 
quantity of the Embrocation used at one time ; about the 
body in particular. When rubbing is indicated, it should 
be done gently. 
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ASTHMA. 

C'ause not known. 

T peatment. — Only palliatn e remedies can be given. Inhala- 
tion of steam often proves beneficial ; a teaspoonful of liquid tar 
may he added to the boiling water. 

ABSCESS. 

Under the name of abscess there are two distinct kinds of 
swellings containing matter. 

The causes are much the same, namely: bloAvs, bites, stings 
and thorns. 

The most frequent are the class called serous, and the situation 
ot them is about the head and neck. These are the parts wheie 
dogs grapple vith one another, either in earnest 01 in those mimic 
battles in which pups specially delight tc engage. 

The symptoms of abscess are sudden swelling, gi eat tender- 
ness and stiffness ; often the ear-flap is affected . it is filled with 
fluid and stands up, though it may belong to a lop-eared animal. 

T reatment. — In the majoiity ot cases, the matter can be 
entirely dispersed by using Elliman’s. It should be lubbed in 
night and morning with a good deal of massage. 

If too late for dispeisal, it will be necessary to run a seton 
tlnough it. A large and shaip needle, threaded with unbleached 
tape and satuiated with Ellunan’s, should be passed finm the 



higljest point to the lowest and pulled backwards and forwards ar 
least once a day. 

This treatment prevents the re-formation of abscess, causes a 
healthy discharge, and leaves no blemish. 

If the inside of the flap of the ear is involved, it is no use to 
apply the Elliman’s as a preventive, but the skin on the hairless 
portion should be ripped up from end to end and a pledget of tow, 
dipped in the Elliman’s, must be squeezed into the wound. 

If this is not done, it fills up again in a single night. 

The other sort of abscess is what is commonly called a boil, 
in human flesh, and contains pus or thick matter, instead of the 
straw-coloured thin fluid found in serous abscesses. 

The formation is slower and even more painful. Dispersal 
is not very hopeful unless the first appearance of swelling 
and tenderness is detected. The employment of the Elliman’s 
is here recommended to bring the abscess to a head, or as the 
surgeons say, make it ‘'point.” When a thin place can be 
distinctly felt, it is time to lance it. There should be no 
hesitation, a bold stab hurts less than a nervously given one and 
will let all the matter out at once. 

The discharge is to be encouraged by warm fomentation, 
not hotter than one can bear the elbow in, and should be followed 
by a dressing with Elliman’s inside the new-made wound. A 
healthy action is thus set up, and early and complete recovery 
may be looked for. 


BRUISES* 

Dogs of every breed are extremely liable to bruises, caused 
either in their sport or in the service of their masters, and, it 
must be added, by the wilful brutality of persons who dislike 
them. 

T reat merit. — As soon as the injury is discovered, bathe with 
warm water and apply the Elliman’s. Repeat next day and 
in all probability it will be cured. 
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BITES. 

These are in the nature of punctured wounds, and in other 
animals should he enlaiged, hut ^\ith dogs it is seldom lucessary. 
Ihe application of Elliman’s to the wound, and a good rubbing 
all round about the place, will, with very f^w exceptions, result 
in a speedy cure. If it does not do so, an abscess may be looked 
for. (See Abscess, page gg). 

Dogs of the bull type sometimes inflict much more serious 
injuries, and a lacerated v/ound is the consequence. (See Cuts 
AND Wouxub, page III). In connection with bites we feel 
it incumbent upon us tc take the opportunity of saying a few 
words on 

RABIES, 

not that we have any remedy to offer, but because erroneous 
statements are made in the daily press on this very important 
subject. 

Rabies does not arise spontaneous^. 

It must be communicated by the bite of, or inoculation by, 
another animal who is f himself affected uitli the disease at the 
time. 

No treatment is of the least use. 

The danger to human life makes it the duty of every dog 
owner to destroy an animal that has been bitten by a tabid dog. 

A dog that has bitten a human being, or another dog, should 
not be immedintdy destroyed. 

He should be put in a place of security, and kept under 
observation for mm to fifteen days. 

If rabid at the time of inflicting the injurj', he will be dead 
before the expiration of the quarantine above prescribed. 

BLADDER. 

The dog’s bladder is occasionally the seat of inflammation. 

Causes. — Kicks, blows, falls, the presence of stone, and the 
administration of improper drugs or the use of unsuitable 
liniments. 
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T peat me nt. — A dose of castor oil, a smart rubbing of 
Ellimaii’s o\^er the loins. Two to eight cli'ops of tincture of 
belladonna in milk every two hours. Diet to consist principally 
of milk and light puddings. In severe cases the catheter has to 
be passed. Keep the dog away from drauglits and place him in 
blankets. 

BLOOD DISEASES* 

Dogs are not very liable to blood poisoning, although anthrax 
is possible. The scavenging propensity of generations of dogs 
innumerable seems to have given the race a certain amount of 
immunity. Obscure diseases without definite symptoms should 
not be treated by the amateur, but by a veterinary surgeon, 

Ansemia, op Poverty of the Blood, is a condition which 
the intelligent amateur can easily recognise by the extreme pallor 
of the visible membranes of the eye and mouth. 

Causes.— Insufficient food, digestive failure, and bad venti- 
lation, with inadequate play-ground in the case of pups, and with 
bitches, exhaustion from suckling too many pups or for too long 
a time. 

Stud dogs may be so much used as to bring about the same 
condition. 

T peat merit. — A mild aperient to carry off fermented ingesta. 
Good nourishing food at regular intervals. Parrish's food in 
teaspoonful doses, morning and night, after food. Beef tea, broth, 
and nourishing liquids. Gentle exercise increased daily. Dry, 
well-drained bed. For medicine, give from one to six grains of 
saccharated carbonate of iron, nig’bt and morning, as a powder 
on the tongue, or in the food, if the dog will take it. The general 
tone of the wasted muscles may be improved by plenty of 
brushing and finally by hand rubbing with a little Elliman’s, 
which will act on the superficial nerves and increase their 
nourishment. 

BROKEN BONES* 

Dogs are oftener the subjects of these accidents than any 
other domestic animal. 
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The causes are iioi fai to seek, In many a man’s out-door 
pm suits tlie clog hatj a share. His courage makes Ihin lun into 
all soits (jf danger, and his pluck gets him crushed beneath a 
foot or a ^vheel, within sight of those who most care for him. 

Simple fractures will usually reunite, except in very old 
dogs, and restoration to soundness may be looked for. 

Cump(;iind fractures, with wound or open joint, do not offer 
much piospect of recox^ery, and a merciful death is the best 
treatment. 

All that is necessary to set a broken bone successfully is to 
j)ring tlie ends together and so secure tljem in apposition that 
they shall injt be disturbed until nature has thrown out some 
plastic material which later on will turn into bone. 

A padding of soft stuff should be placed next the skin, and 
the splint be made as light as possible, consistent with strength, 

Stitf brown paper is strong enough for some tiny terriers 
and fancy dogs, while the massive St. Lernaids will requiie 
gutta percha and wo(^den splints of stout sul:)stance. In tlie 
case of a bndeen leg, the bandaging should commence fiom 
the foot and be rolled on upwards. Without this precaution, 
the foot swells and the splints may have to be removed at a 
critical time in the repairing process, A veterinary surgeon 
should be employed in case of fracture. 

T]}e time to apply Elliman’s is when the splint is removed 
and a callus remains. The lameness is prolonged by the 
presence of this superhuuus material ; and Elliman’s will assist 
nature to remove it in half the usual time, and give renewed 
strength and vigour to the wasted muscles that have been 
thrown out of use. The Elliman’s should be employed in 
small quantities, and with plenty of gentle but sustained, friction 
With the hand. 

BOWELS. 

Inflammation of the bowels is frequently fatal in dogs. 

Causes. — Chills, neglected colic, impaction, lodgment of 
bones and foreign bodies, and sometimes it comes as a sequel 
of distemper. 



Fneatment. — Calamel and opium are old-fashioiied lemedies, 
and have been found of most value. 

One grain of calomel to two of opium for a medium -sized 
dog IS a safe dose, and afterwards quarter -grains of opium 
without the calomel. 

The benefit of massage in such cases is not so generally 
known as it should be ; and we take the opportunity of reminding 
dog owners that kneading, squeezing and rubbing — in a word, 
massage — may be employed with great success with small animals. 

The effect of Elliman’s in drawing out inflammation is 
well knoAvn to masters of hounds. 

The dog* is to be placed on his back and the Elliman’s gently 
rubbed into the whole of the abdomen. 

CONSTIPATION. 

Watch-dogs and others, so uiifoitunate as to get but little 
exercise, are troubled with constipation. It sometimes arises 
from too much phosphatic matter in the food. 

Large bones only should be given to dogs ; they afford 
amusement, but game, poultry, and chop bones are broken up 
and swallowed, the soft parts digested, the mineral portion 
forming a sort of plug in the back bowel (rectum). 

Treatment. — Purges are not suitable. The disease only 
recurs the sooner. It sufficient exercise cannot be given, then it 
is the duly of those who own watch-dogs or indoor pets to see 
that they have laxative food, such as cooked greens cut up fine, 
with meat or other food, or else some coarse oatmeal porridge, 
with greasy matter, or biscuits containing beetroot. 

The medical part of the treatment may necessitate the nse of 
a purge, but is to prevention that we endeavour to direct our 
readers’ attention. No dog should be kept on the chain all day 
long ; and if exercise cannot be given, a substitute may be found 
in tlie shape of laxative food. An enema of soap and water is an 
effectual remedy, and often gives , immediate relief in cases of 
plugging as above referred to. Massage with the Embrocation 
should be employed. 
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BRAIN DISEASES* 

Except for that iDOst terrible of all affections of the bram, 
labies (seepage loi), the dog is not very liable to brain troubles 
after puppyhood. 

Fits connected with teething, and water on the brain are 
congenital. 

Treatment. — Apeiients, laxative food, afterwards tonics, and 
repeated applications of the Eliiman’s at the back of the polL 

In severe cases a set on (see page 99, line 22) may be put in 
and be daily diessed with ElJiman’s, until a discharge is set up 
and relief obtained, but we advise that a veterinary surgeon 
should be called in. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BRAfN* 

Causes. — External injuiies and hereditary scrofula. 

Blows and falls on the head account for most of the former, 
but no small number of them arise from the use of dangerous 
caustics in the treatment of canker of the ear. These agents 
penetrate the inner ear and spread inflammation to the membranes 
covering the biain. 

Treatment. — Pour into the ears a warm mixture of belJa- 
donna and glyceiine, apply the Elliman’s to the back of the poll, 
and give aperients. 


BRONCHITIS* 

Causes. — Cold and exposure ; ov^’er-feeding and old age. 

That pioduced from the first two named causes is of tlie 
acute kind and more amendable to treatment than the chronic, 
which is the result of degenerative changes from pressure on the 
heart and lungs. 

Treatment. — Rub in tlie Elliman’s from the throat to the 
breast, and again behind the elbows as far as the ribs, extend the 
rubbing in a backward direction and repeat next day. 
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For internal medicine, "ive a mixture of chlorociyne, lemon 
juice, and glycerine, in the proportion of one to three drops of 
the first and ten of the second in a drachm of the last. This 
may be given twice or three times a day. 

Prevention. — Sporting dogs should not he put up into a 
dog-cart while wet, but made to follow a little way, the pace 
being suited to tired animals. They soon get dry on the road, 
and may be better for some wisping as well. It is not getting ecvf, 
it is the manner of getting dry, that does the mischief. 

The chronic subject must have less food, and in small bulb, 
never being allowed to fill himself to repletion. 


BRONCHOCELE OR GOITRE* 

A disliguremen t in the neck caused by cnlaigement of the 
glands. 

Treatment. — ^Recent cases are cuiablc by rubbing in 
Elliiiian’s daily until soreness is produced. Chionic ones, in 
addition to the external treatment, are absoibed by a couise of 
iodide of potassium, which should not be employed without the 
advice of a veterinary surgeon. 

BURNS AND SCALDS* 

Treatment.— To the injured parts freely apply a inixtuie of 
lime water and linseed oil. 


CANCER* 

Malignant growths of this kind are not frequent in dogs, 
and before passing a death sentence the owner should have a 
professional opinion. 

The tumours along the belly of bitches are usually simple, 
and in the formative stage are capable of being dispersed by the 
use of the Elliman’s, but they rarely attract attention in time. 
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CATARACT* 

Do‘^s are subject to many injuries and diseases of the eye. 

Amnnq the chief causes are the effects of distemper and the 
pursuit of spoit in thick hed^^erows. 

Cataract may arise from any injury or from old age. 

A course of iodides in some cases has proved beneficial, but a 
veterinary surgeon should be consulted. 

CATARRH OR COLD* 

Just in proportion as dogs are pampered and kept from the 
effects of evposure to the weatlier, do they become unable to bear 
weather changes. Hence we find the lady’s lap-dog the frequent 
subject of catarrh, and the poor watch-dog, kennelled out-doors, 
the least often affected (see C-^re of Dogs, page 131). 

The causes then may be said to be sudden and great changes 
of temperature, getting wet, etc. (see Droxchitis, page 105). 

Treatment. — A warm, dr^^ bed. Nourishing food. A good 
rubbing with Dlliman’s under the throat and along the chest 
walls until the animal is in a glow of warmth. 

If the matter from the nose dries about the nostrils it may be 
sponged off, and the parts anointed with a little vaseline. 

Not much in the way of medicine is desirable in common 
cold. The thing to do is to keep the dog under suitable 
hygienic conditions and he will get well, unless the disease has 
been mistaken, and distemper is invading his system (see 
Distemper, page 115). 

If the eyes are much affected, a lotion of boracic acid will be 
helpful, or a weak, tepid solution of tea. 

CHOKING. 

There is seldom lime to obtain professional help when this 
accident occurs, therefore every dog owner should learn what 
to do. 
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Open the mouth widely, and see if the obstruction is within 
reach of a pair of forceps or sugar tongs. 

If out of reach and not to be seen, it should be given a 
direction downwards. The gullet of the dog wiP bear a good 
deal of distention, and compression from outside will often afford 
just the additional force required to get the obstruction down. 

If manipulation fails a probang must be improvised. 

A piece of cane or a pliable stick, with a sponge firmly tied 
to the end will answer very well. This is to be pushed down 
the throat by one effort and without hesitation. 

Nothing more is necessary but a rub of Elliman’s on the 
outside, against the parts recently put on the stretch. 

Give soft food only lor a day or two, and for a greedy dog let 
it be cut up small. 


CHOREA, OR ST* VITUS^ DANCE* 

The disease known by this name is one of the most di ended 
by kennel-men. 

The cause is obscure, All that is known is that it follows on 
distemper, is an interrupted current of nerve force, and the victim 
cannot keep still, but twitches, or even bobs up and down, in 
bad cases. 

T reatment, — Strychnine, in the form of Easton’s syrup, in 
tcaspoonful doses twice daily after food, and stimulation on the 
outside. 

Rub in Elliman’s from the back of the poll to the end of the 
spine ; it should be applied daily, unless the skin is so sensitive 
as to become sore, and in that case it may either be used less 
often or diluted with water to half strength. We recommend 
the latter. 



CLAWS* 

Inflammation of and scabbiness around the claws and feet is 
not confined to the sporting dog, all breeds are liable, 

Causes. — These are not always to be ascertained. One, and 
that a frequent one, is the presence of parasites of a similar 
nature to mange. In dogs confined indoors and upon carpeted 
floors, this disease would seem to be the result of disuse, and a 
dressing or two of the Embrocation has been found to renew 
the secretion of nail and render the skin healthy. The parasitic 
form can be cured by using mange dressing (see Mange, 
page 1 20). 


CLAWS OVERGROWN. 

These sometimes result from idleness, but not always. 
Some defect of conformation may prevent the nail from getting 
itb share of wear, and from this the wild animals are not free, 
All the carnivora are liable to deformed and in-grown nail. 

Treatment. — Shorten the nails little by little at different 
times, or the quick will be cut, prove very painful, and bleed a 
good deal. 

Dew claws in this condition should be removed. 

COLIC. 

Puppies are more disposed to colic than adult dogs, and may 
be beard to cry out in evident pain. 

Cause.— Indigestion appears to be the almost invariable one. 

The presence of a foreign body produces similar pain, but 
does not pass off again so quickly. 

Treatment. — Massage with the Elliman’s is the remedy 
and very soon has the desired effect. 

A stimulant may be given, such as a little ginger and 
peppermint, or hot spirits, but the movements produced by 
massage and stimulation from the Elliinan’s suffices in almost 
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every instance to diffuse the nerve force, which, concentrated in 
one portion of the bowel, constitutes spasmodic colic. , 

Colic from impaction and flatulence requires othei tieatment 
(see Constipation, page 104J. 

COUGH* 

There are so many causes for cougn that one remedy 
cannot be named that is suitable for all, except for outward 
application, and that remedy is Elliman’s Embiocation, 

Cough is a symptom of disease rather than a distinct disease. 
The irritation which makes an animal cough may be far 
from the place (larynx) where the tickling sensation is felt, but 
a counter- irritation over this region geiieially gives relief. 
Mustard and other remedies, good in themselves, have the great 
objection that they cannot be repeated if strong enough to have 
any real value. Ellimaii’s, while active in drawing out 
inflammation, does not leave the skin in a condition to take on 
erysipelas. 

A good internal medicine for coughs is that given at page 106, 
or syrup of squills, in ten to fifteen diop doses, in water (see 
Bronchitis, page 105). 

CRAMP. 

This term is applied to several diseases of dogs, and in some 
districts means colic, and in others rheumatism. 

Cramp, as we mean it, is contraction of muscles and tem- 
porary loss of power over the voluntary movements. 

Causes. — Cold and exposure are the most common. Water 
dogs are the most frequent victims. 

Treatment. — Elliman’s is an absolute cure for it. Nothing 
but a brisk rubbing with it is necessary. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Dogs, more than any other domesticated animals, suffer from 
this painful disease. Wlien affecting the muscles of the chest 
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and fore-arnij it is well known as “kennel lameness," or “chest 
founder." At anothei tnne it resembles lumbago in the human 
&ubj(LCC, while a limb or the whole body may be so affected as to 
reiidei the dog uiKible to move. 



Causes. — Cold, 'wet, exposure to draughts ; and dietetic 
errors in the case of lap-dogs. 

\\ heie theie is a liigli temperature, the dog should have 
salicylic acid given him, in doses of from ten to fifteen grains. 
Several such doses may be given every four hours, after which 
we may depend on the Elliman’s to complete the cure. It 
should be well i ubbed into the parts aftected. The dog should 
be given a ^varm comfortable kennel indoors. 

CUTS AND WOUNDS* 

A variety of accidents happen to dogs. There are^clean cut 
01 incised wounds; or dogs ma} be lacerated, contused, punctured, 
tom, etc., etc. 

T peatment. — This, of coinse, depends largely upon the nature 
of the injury. Theie aic a few simple rules to be borne in 
mind by tlinse who cannot employ a veterinary surgeon. 

K( ep dean. Eiing the edges tog'ether. Pievent the dog 
from tearing off appliances. 
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The simple wound that is brought together with stitches 
will probably heal without trouble ; but in the event of a red, 
thin, and therefore unhealthy discharge, a little Elliman’s may 
be introduced into the wound, which wdl help to promote 
healthy action. 

Lacerated wounds may be caused by the bites of other 
animals, or by dogs getting hung up in wire fences and 
machinery, and in various other ways. Such wounds should be 
cleansed of all impurities with a simple disinfectant, or, for tins 
purpose, some Elliman’s, mixed in the proportion of a wine glass 
to a quart of water. The lips of the wound are to be bi ought 
together as near as possible, and no torn skin or lacerated 
muscle should be cut away. 

Never excise any skin until quite sure that it is injurious 
to the progress of the wound. This cannot be ascertained at the 
time of the accident. 

A light dressing of the EUiman’s may be necessary if the 
wound seems to make no progress. Healthy granulation is 
what is wanted in wounds of this class, and the Elliman’s wull 
bring it about. 

Contused wounds are such as result from a heavy blow that 
at the same time ruptures the tissues. The actual breach may 
not be large, but the crusliing effect is prejudicial to recoveiy. 

In the majority of cases it is well to use the Ellimau’s freely 
all round the neighbourhood of the orifice, to disperse the 
congealed blood and induce circulation in the parts, before local 
death or sloughing takes place. In some instances this is 
inevitable from the first. 

The Elliman’s will still be a suitable remedy, because it brings 
power to the surrounding sound tissues to cast off the slough. 

Disease germs cannot, by its use, get to a wound to poison it. 

Although the Embiocation contains no poison, it is not 
desirable that dogs should lick it, as the tongue may get sore 
with too frequent attention, such as dogs will bestow on a 
wound (see Methods of Restraint, page 128). 

Punctured wounds (see Bites, page 10 1) are not specially 




dangerous to dogs. If suspected to contain injurious matter, a 
pledget of tow, dipped in Elliinan’s, should be pushed into them. 

Torn wounds aie about the only ones that leave serious 
blemishes on dogs. They may take the shape of a tongue, and 
shrivel back instead of uniting with the opposite edge. 

DEAFNESS* 

Causes. — Some are born deaf, others become so from 
canker and other diseases of the external ear. 

White dogs are more liable to deafness than others. The 
reason is not known. 

T peatment. — The only measures occasionally rewarded with 
success ate the dressing of the inner ear with waim almond oil 
for several nights; then syringe out with warm water, dry inside, 
and finish off with a rub of Elliman’s at the base of the ear. 

EAR, CANKER OF, 

All dogs are liable to this offensive and painful maiady, but 
water dogs and poodles more so, perhaps, than other breeds. 

Causes. — It is distinctly hereditary in its tendency to develop 
in some families. Going into the water and following in the 
dubt of a carriage will produce it ; also accumulations of wax 
and dirt, insects, etc. 

T peatment. — Soften the contents of the ear with warm oil 
for two or three nights in succession. 

Clean out the debris with cotton wool on the end of a bone 
penholder. Make a lotion of sulphate of zinc, boracic acid, and 
glycerine. The proportions may be as follows: — Of the first 
I diachin, the second a drachm, the third i an ounce, to which 
water should be added to the amount of four fluid ounces. 

Warm the lotion and pour in every night. 

Divert the inflammation by applying the Elliman’s to the 
base of the ear, but do not pour any inside. It should not be 
used oftener than once a week. 
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EARS. SWELLED FLAPS OR 

(See Abscesses, page 99.) 

DIARRHCEA. 

Causes. — Improper food, chills ; sometimes it is a symptom 
of distemper. 

Tpeatment. — A dose of castor oil, followed by a mixture of 
bismuth and chalk, containing five grains of the former to 
twenty of the latter, or ch loro dyne in ten to thirty drop doses 
ill twice the amount of water, three times daily. 

PPG vent ion. — Avoidance of stale food, such as the contents 
of the “ stock pot,” and of the flesh of animals that have died. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

A condition resembling the fatal malady known under the 
above name is liable to attack dogs in foul and unhealthy 
surroundings, but it is not actually diplUlieiia. 

T peatment. — ^Apply on a sponge tied to a stick (see Choking, 
pages 107-S) a gaigle composed of ten giains of chlorate of potash 
to four ounces of watoi several limes a day. 

Rub the Elliman’s on the outside of the throat daily. 

Ppevention. — Isolate the infected animal and thoroughly 
disinfect the place. A good dry bed and plenty of flesh air 
are essential, 


DISLOCATIONS. 

Cause. — The hip and shoulder joints are occasionally put out 
of place by sudden twists and turns. 

T peatment, — Reduction should be entrusted to a veterinary 
surgeon. 



DISTEMPER. 


Cause. — The cause of distemper is a moot point. It 
appears to be infectious sometimes and not at otheis. No doubt 
it will be found to be due to some specific organism. There is 
not much hope of a successful remedy being found until a 
cultivated \irus can be obtained with which to produce a 
modified form which will gi\ e protection. 

The early symptoms often lead one to suppose that the dog is 
suffering from a severe cold. There will be discharge from the 
nose, a collection of mucus in the eyes, a husky cough will follow, 
becoming more continuous, and he will appear to be endeavouring 
to get lid of something in the throat. If the dog has not had 
distenipei there can be little doubt as to his suffering from it, A 
dose of castor oil and svrup of buckthoin appears to do good, and 
as a remedy has stood the test of time. 

It may be that the infective matter is taken into the stomach; 
and, if this is so. the clearing out of the contents of the 
ahmentaiv canal is rational treatment. 

Distemper, when developed, attacks the respiratory apparatus 
at one time and tlie alimentary canal at another, while a third, 
and even worse, form is that in which the spinal cord is affected. 

Treatment. — Palliation of the symptoms is about all that 
can be secured; good nursing, nutritious food, and plenty of 
fresh air aie necessary. 

The chest symptoms may be alleviated by rubbing in 
Elliman's. 

The spinal form has, in many cases, derived great benefit 
from daily applications of the Elliman’s all along its course. 

\’accination with calf vaccine is behev'ed to be useful. Some 
\eterinary surgeons look upon distemper as canine smallpox, 
and vaccinate as a preventive. 



DROPSY, 

The form of dropsy from which dogs suffer is abdominal 
generally. 

Causes. — Obstruction of the portal circulation — that is, of 
the liver. Worms, tumours, and degeneration of the liver 
substance as the result of long -continued bad feeding. Lead 
and other poisons have been known to induce it. 

Treatment. — In the case of young dogs, remedial measures 
offer a fair chance of success, but in old dogs a cure is 
seldom effected. 

Two to five grains of calomel may be given at intervals of 
a week, and followed up by a decoction of bioom, which can be 
obtained of any chemist. 

As an external application, Elliman’s acts as a stimulant. 
The right side from the last iib to the hip, should be tubbed 
daily. The influence on the neives of the skin is carried to 
those of the liver, and excellent lesults in many instances are 
recorded. 

ECZEMA* 

Under the names of suifeit, red mange, and blotch, this 
skin trouble is referred to by dog owners. 

Cause. — Disordered blood is the cause, and injudicious 
feeding brings it about i 

Treatment. — Fust give an apeiient dose, and follow it up 
with salines. A soda and rhubarb mixture, or a drachm of 
Epsom salts dissolved in six ounces of water ; a sixth part should 
be given daily. 

Exteinal remedies can only be palliative, and the simpler 
the better. One part of glycerine to eight of water will do as 
well as any remedy. 

Ppevention. — Avoid over-stimulating foods, and completely 
change the diet. In this connection it may be lemarked that 
whatever the food has been it should be changed. Raw meat 
will sometimes cure it when the dog has had a diet too eX" 
clusively farinaceous, but the reverse is most of the change 
needed. 
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EYE, DISEASES OF. 

Dogs are very subject to diseases of the eye. 

Causes. — External \iolence, distempei, and other constitu- 
tional disturbance. 

T reatment. — Upon the paiticular cause depend the remedies 
to be selected, Theie is no panacea for diseases of the eye. No 
one lotion or ointment is a specific. A vetei inary surgeon should 
be consulted in any but trifling injuries to this most important 
organ. 

For simple inflammation of the conjunctiva or outer covering 
of the globe, foment ^^ith warm milk, and afterwards use a lotion 
of sulphate of zinc, two grains to an ounce of water. 

FISTULA. 

Causes. — Habitual constipation and clitonic indigestion. 

The seat of fistula in dogs is in or near the anus. It is very 
painful, and calls for the skill of the vetei inary suigeon. 

The pipe, or sinus, has to be slit open and presented from 
re-forming by some caustic agent or mechanical impediment, as a 
seton. 

Prevention consists in dieting a dog subject to constipation, 
and giving suitable aperients when necessary. It is very cruel to 
neglect this. 

FITS. 

None of the domestic animals are so liable to fits as the dog. 

Causes. — Teething, constipation, distemper, worms, and 
ocher diseases affecting the nervous system. 

Treatment, — Keep the bowels open. Let the exercise be 
regular, but not excessive. Apply Elliman’s to the back of the 
poll, and in cases of long standing, dress a seton with it and pass 
it through the skin. 

Doses of from five to fifteen grains of bromide of potassium 
are beneficial in some cases, but the main thing is to attend to 
the bowels and apply the Eiliman’s at the back of the neck as 
above. 
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HUSK. 

This most troublesome disease is to be caught at any time at 
the dogs’ home or any infiimary where nuuiy dugs are kept, and 
is a reason why they should be treated at liome. 

Cause. — Infection. 

Tpeatment, — Compound ipecacuanha powder, in doses of 
from five to ten grains, twice a day. 

Attention to the general health, and a few doses of worm 
medicine are also helpful. In pure countiy aii the victims of 
this disease sometimes recover when ail remedies have failed in 
London. 


INDIGESTION. 

A Very large proportion of pet dogs suffer from the mistaken 
kindness of their friends. Too much food, too often offered them, 
the wiung kind, irregular meals, and sugar. Worms are also a 
fiequent cause. 

T reatment. — An aperient dose and change of diet. 

Prevention. — This can almost always be accomplished, 
except where servants and children insist on feeding a pet animal, 
and it is important to make them understand the bad consequences 
which follow from such indulgence. 

When caused by worms, the enemy must be expelled (see 
Worms, page 127). 


JAUNDICE. 

Cause. — Some obstruction of the liver. 

Treatment. — One to three grains of calomel for two 
mornings. 

Rub the sides of the belly with Elliman’s, and give exercise if 
the dog is able to walk. Fresh air and a milk diet. 



KENNEL LAMENESS OR CHEST FOUNDER. 

The disease recos^nised by this name is rheumatism of the 
muscles attaching’ the tore- legs to the chest. 

Fur treatment (see Riilum vtism, page no). 

KIDNEY DISEASES. 

These aie not \ery fieqiient in d<jgSj and when ihey do occui 
tlie\ are generally the ici^ult of \iolence o\er the loins or 
iinpropei medicines. 

Treatment for inflainniatory attacks consists of good nursing, 
a milk and faiinareous diet, and the application of the Ellinian’s 
over the legions of the Joins. 

LAMENESS. 

Them are many ( auscs for lameness in dogs, and e\ery elfort 
shoidd be made to ascertain what structures are iiuolved. 

Treatment. — All ordinary cases of Luneiiess yield to 
Elliman’s, and when they do not a veterinary suigcon will be 
needed (see Rheumatism, page no), 

LARYNX. 

Inflammation of this most sensitice pait of the tin oat arises 
from se\eial causes (see Uronchitis and C\T\nRH, pages 
105-106). In other cases it is bnjught on by incessant baildng 
and straining on the collar. Elliinan’s is the remedy; nothing 
better can be suggested. 


LUNGS. 

Inflammation of the lungs is best tieated by rubbing the 
Elliman’s into the sides of the chest and giving the mixture 
prescribed for coughs (see Bronchitis, page 105), A veterinary 
surgeon should be called in, 
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PLEURISY* 

This is inflammation of the lining membrane of the chest, and 
frequently exists togetliei Avith disease ol the lung substance. 

Tneatment. — The same as for inflammation of the lungs (see 
page iig, par. 5). A veterinary surgeon should be called m. 

MANGE* 

Cause. — The mange mile 01 acarus. It is easily conveyed 
from one dog to another, and from mats and fuiniture. 

Treatment. — Sulphur is a specHic for ttue mange, but the 
disease is often confounded with eczema (see Eczema, page n6). 
Apply an ointment containing one part of sulphur to four 
parts of lard, and repeat every two or three days. A little 
flowers of sulphur in the food is also desiiable. 

FOLLICULAR MANGE* 

This is the kind that does not spread rapidly all over a dog, 
but is of slow development, and is usually confined to the back, 
extending from the poll to the root of the tail. 

Cause. — A parasite known as demodex folliculonm. Its 
habits are such that it is not easily got at and destroyed. 

Treatment, — Wash the parts with soft soap and hot water, 
and apply creosote, one pai t ; liquor of potass, one pari ; olive oil 
twelve parts. Repeat twice weekly. 

MOUTH CANKER* 

Causes. — Indigestion through injudicious feeding. Old age, 
broken teeth. 

Treatment. — The canine dentist is required in such cases. 
He can extract all the offending members, and scale the others. 
The mouth being rid of these, a few stomachic doses (as soda 
and rhubarb) are all that is required beyond judicious dieting. 
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PARALYSIS* 

Dog'S are not infiequent subjects of paralysis. 

Causes. — Distemper, blows and injuries to the back, clots 
in the blood vessels. Constipation from eating bones (see CoNsri- 
F*vTio\', page 104). 

Treatment. — Open the bowels by clysteis and other 
aperients, and stimulate the spine with Elliman’s. 

Dugs have a disposition to ieco\er from paialysis, and the 
owner should not despair until he has tiied remedies for at least 
a year. Complete recoveiy has taken place after longer periods 
than tluit. 


PARASITES. 

The external parasites are prolific, and cause much trouble 
111 some seasons. Two varieties have been already referred to 
(see Mangi:, page 120). 


LICE* 

These are larger than their relations found on man, moreover 
they cannot live on him. There are two varieties distinguished 
by helminthologists, but for our purposes we need not consider 
them apart. 

T reatment. — Lice are very tenacious of life, and a good 
washing is not enough. The immature ones will not be drowned, 
although the adults may be disposed of, and, for this reason, 
whatever dressing is decided on, it should be applied twice or 
three times to ensure the death of the nits. A mixture of 
lime and sulphur is effectual. White precipitate is sometimes 
used, but is dangerous, and not more effectual than simpler 
remedies. Sulpher ointment will ensure the death of all lice, 
but is unpleasant in its application to house dogs. 
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FLFAS. 

Dog fleas are not the same as those alllicting mankind. 
Their destruction is simple enoiigli, but they breed again so 
quickly in the autumn months, that it is well to sprinkle them 
with insect powder, which (‘an be ubtaia(.id of any chemist. 

If a bath is imperative, as it often is, in the ra-.e of long-haired 
animals, then the best way to piepaie it is to inluso a quarter of 
a pound of quassia chips in the watei before commencing to wash 
the dog with a plentiful lather of soft scjap ; oi gi\’e the dog a 
warm bath containing a tablespoonfid of crcolm, in \v[3ich case no 
soap should be used and the clog should dry itself. Another 
remedy is two ounces sulph mated potash in two gallons of watei. 
Mix the potash in a little water io dissolve, and then add it to two 
gallons of water. 

The bed on which the dog has slept should be thoroughly 
washed. Clean, soft deal shavings make a g(jud bed, and the fleas 
will not live in them. 

The shavings should be replaced with tiesh ones every week, 

RINGWORM. 

A vegetable parasite causes this disease of the skin. 

Treatment. — Mercurial ointments will destroy the parasite, 
but the difliculty is to get at it, or the parts affected may be 
treated with an application of tr, of iodine. The dog should 
be isolated and the kennel disinfected. 

TICKS. 

In the neighbourhood of sheep and dcei -parks, dogs often 
suffer terrildy from ticks. 

Treatment. — Look carefully for them and pick off with 
fingers or fine forceps. Mange lotion has been said to kill them, 
but the writer has kept them in turpentine and anthelmintics 
without apparent injury to their health. 

Harvest bugs sometimes attack thin-skinned dogs, and the 
remedy is the sulphur lotion or ointment recommended for 
mange (see Mange, page 120). 
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PILES, 

Pet (Inc^^s, LCPttinc^ insLirficient exeirise and no relaxing food 
(ste CnNSTiaii pa^e 104), aie liable to piles. 

Treatment. Compound gall ointment applied to the pait*^ 
iLiil\. In \eT\ se\tre ca-LS, surgical tieatniLiit may be necessaiy. 

Prevention. — 1 need not suffer in tliis way. They should 

he piF»perK fed and exercised, so as not to strain and enlarge 
the blood vessels, and in the case of an tiuiisLULlly constipated 
subject, he should have a little milk of sulphur in his daily food. 

RICKETS, 

A deficiency of mineral in the bones. 

Causes.— Defecti\ e nutrition, unsuitable or insidficient food, 
or bleeding hum diseased or leeble old parents. 

T reatment. — Xourishing and easily-digested food, comptjurid 
syrup of the phosphates, lime water with the drinking water 
or food, daily rubbing of the 'weak joints and limbs geneially, 
with Elliniaii’s. Where the bones aie incapable of supporting 
the weight splints and bandages aie necessary. 

SPRAINS, 

Having regard to the marvellous activity of the dog, the 
sudden twists and turns that he makes, and the great courage 
he displays in attacking enemies, it is remarkable that he does 
not more often suffer from spiains. The sporting dog and the 
terrier or house dog do not ahvays escape the accidents so 
common to horse and man, and bad sprains occur calling for 
treatment from all humane owmers. 

Tlie loirxs of racing dogs, as the whippets and those of the 
greyhound and others used for coursing, are not infrequently 
put to such severe strain that injuries to the muscles and 
tendinous attachments followx The thigh muscles and those of 
the shoulder and breast are most often the seat of sprain. 

Our friend the dog does not give us the same trouble in 
diagnosing his lameness as some less sensitive and less sensible 
animals ; he looks for sympathy, and often holds out the injured 




NAMES OF ANIMALS IN PICTURE* 

elephant lion 

ASS, MULE, ICHNEUMAN I EOPARD 


NEWFOUNDLAN D, 
SHEEP 


NYLGHAU, OSTRICH 
FO\, OWL RABBIT, 


LMIJ MUSK OX 
IBEX TORTOISE, 
HORSE OTTER 


BEAR ROEBUCK 

APE CAT 0\ 
RHINOCEROUS 
SNAKL 

STORK GOAT, OPOSSUM DOG, SWAN, EAGLE 
BITIERN IBIS RAVEN DOVE SNIPE CAMEL 

ELK LAMB TERRIER TIGER ANTELOPE 

ANGORA, NIGHT.JAR, ICTIDES, MONKEY, AGOUTI LEMUR SQUIRREL 
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member, or cries when the part is touched. When lifted by his 
forelegs, a sprain anywhere in front will be soon detected by his 
behaviour. 

If any doubt exists, the owner need only feel over the 
suspected parts, and the exact seat of the trouble will be made 
manifest by the dog. 

T reatment. — Bathe with warm water, and rub in the Embro- 
cation, repealing the operation at least once a day. Dogs are 
paiticularly siisceptible to the remedy, and it never fails if 
judiciously employed. 



If there is a rheumatic tendency in the animal, it should 
have no meat for a few days, but a diet sliould be given 
consisting chiefly of milk and farinaceous foods. Cooked 
greens, chopped up with a little gravy, will succeed in many 
cases where the dog would otherwise refuse to eat any food 
that is not “ meaty ” oi to his taste. 
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THORNS. 

Spoitini,^ dogs in paiticnlai ate liable to get thorns in the 
feet anil le^s. Even the lady’s pet, taking his constitutional, 
any "et one when heJge-triinining is the order of the day. 
Pins, needles, bepaded oats, and grass seeds insinuate themselves 
between t!ie toes, and ha\’e boLii 1 nown to woik up the leg and 
^ome out at all soils of places. 

Treatment. — Find the foreign body before the part has time 
tofestei. Tne hair being clipped round the suspected spot will 
facilitate the search. A pair of fine forceps or tweezers may 
serve fur seizing the the offending body and withdrawing it. 

Foment v.nth varin water, and dab the wound with EJliman’s 
fsee Ci IS AM* WooxDS, page iirj. 

UDDER TUMOURS. 

Causes. — Taking away the pups all at once, or any neglect 
that leaver curdled milk in the glands, blows, chills, etc. 

Treatment.-- In the early stage, nothing more is needed 
than a few lubhings with Elliinan’s; but where theie is con- 
solidation of the tumour, there is no remedy but the knife, and 
this bliould, of course, he left to the \'etennaiy surgeon. 

Prevention. Kemo\e pups, one or t\vo at a time, and see 
that a bit' h is milked nut with the finger and thumb if she 
gues milk out of season, as some virgin bitches will do. 

WORMS. 

Internal parasites play a very important part in the lives 
of the niajoiity of dogs. On the highest authority we are 
assiiied that sometliing like yogi of dogs have tapeivnim in 
England, and this proportion is exceeded on the Continent. 

The principal woims which we need notice are of two kinds, 
the round and the flat. The ascaiides and other round worms 
are most frequent in puppy hood. 

1 he flat or tapeworm class are to be found in adults, 
principally. 
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The life-history of ascarides is not clearly made out. Pups 
a few days old have been known to have them in a well- 
developed state. 

Tapeworms pass an intermediate life in some other animal. 
There are a number of distinct species, but it will suffice to say 
that one dog cannot give tapeworm diiect to anothei, and all 
the known varieties have an intermediate bearer. 

Causes. — Eating uncooked food, and water or matter 
containing ova. 

The viscera of hares and rabbits contain an intermediate 
form of tapeworm. In the dog, the imperfect parasite is 
hatched and fixes itself to the intestine, developing into a worm 
of many segments in a short time. Each of these segments is 
capable of producing 30,000 eggs. Another tapeworm passes 
its intermediate life in the body of the dog louse, so that the 
bearer, in biting himself, swallows the cyst, which contains the 
head of a new worm, and this again fastens on to the dog’s 
bowel, and develops as described above. 

Treatment. — For round woims santonine is the chief 
remedy. Ground glass, buchu leaves infused in hot water, and 
a variety of drugs unnecessary to name. 

For tapeworm, areca-nut still holds its place as the best 
anthelmintic. It should be bought in the form of nuts, and 
grated with a nutmeg-grater to ensure its freshness, and be 
mixed with milk. 

Dogs should be prepared by at least twelve hours’ fasting; 
twenty hours would be better. The medicine should be given 
in the morning and the effect carefully noted. 

Dose. — Of santonine to five giains, of areca-nut two 
grains, to every pound weight of the dog. 

A dose of castor oil afterwards is good treatment. 

METHODS OF RESTRAINT* 

The majority of persons who keep dogs seldom or never give 
a dose of medicine to them, and it is often difficult to do so. 
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When medicine can be conveyed in food or drink, it is, of course, 
the easiest plan of administering it. 

The do^ should not see the food, neither should the 

first morsel contain it. The suspicious pet should taste the 
appetisinq’ morsel and find it all liqht, and take the medicament 
in a subsequent one Dnqs soon learn to count, and the 
proqramme should be \aiied eacli time. 

(livinij fluid medicines is the most difficult; and, having 
decided on the diug to fe gi\en, the pharmaceutical chemist 
should I e crmsulted as to its most concentrated form. The 
tabloid has taken the place of the nauseous tinctuie, infusion, 
and decoction in human practice, and the aniateur does well to 
a\ail liiinst'lf of these aids. 

It a liquid is the only agent in which the medicament can 
he convex ed, the dog should be held up and his cheek pursed 
nut to make a funnel for the fluid to run into. The teeth 
should not be foiced open. The nose may be slightly pinched, 
but it is «<rlv a question of fiimness and a little time before the 
clog sxxallous it. 

Paxxdeis aie the most convenient form in which to administer 
medicines. Place the left hand over the patient’s face, press 
the fimei and thumb on the lips, and squeeze them against the 
Ueth. The doq opens his mouth when be feels this gentle 
pie^:^uie, and the opeiator has only to throxv the powder on the 
tonqne. 

Pills aie difficult only to the timid person who does not push 
his linger far enough up the animals's mouth, so as to get the 
bolus beyond recall. There is no danger of being bitten, if the 
upper lips are held over the edges of the top teeth. 

Giving a clyster or enema. If the patient is not alarmed by 
rough and clumsy hands, he will submit to this operation readily. 

The tail should be firmly giasped with the left hand, the 
instrument (pieiiously oiled) introduced slovvdy, not forcing the 
sphincter muscles, but tiling them until they }ield. The india- 
rubber ball syiinge (Higginson’s) is tlie best foi the purpose, as 
It leaves one hand free. 
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Not alone for the purposes of giving medicine do we require 
to exercise methods of restraint. In any sort of operation 
where chloroform is not employed, we need a safe muzzle. A 
regulation one is quite useless for the purpose. A stout length 
of tape answers best, folded across the dog’s face and again 
under his jaw, it can then be brought behind his neck and tied 
at the back. 

Puzzles.— When a broken leg has been set, or any contrivance 
placed upon a dog, he will generally try to bite it off. 

The “ cradle ” familiar to horsemen answers but indifferently 
with dogs ; and, for any but the very largest and strongest, a 
good puzzle can be made out of millboard or oilcloth. 



The inner circle must equal that of the dog’s neck, and the 
illustration shows how it is put on and afterwards secured in its 
place. 

Poisonous lotions, etc,, may have to he used, and this 
contrivance has been found safe and effectual. 



WASHING* 


When it is necessary to wash dogs to rid them of veimin, care 
should be exercised in not making the watei too hot. 

The face and head should be wetted first, as fleas and other 
parasites seek refuge ai)out the ears and eyes, some escaping if 
the usual practice is adopted of beginning m the middle of the 
back. 


CHLOROFORM* 

As a method of restraint, total anaesthesia is of course the 
most complete. It cannot be too much iuipiessed upon 
amateuis, buwevei, that only a qualified man should be allo^\ed 
to administer an anaesthetic. 


CARE OF DOGS* 

Feeding. — To keep dogs in health, regular feeding is desirable, 
and a fresh supply of clean water daily. 

Being by nature cainivoroiis, the dog prefers animal food, 
and will eat \ery little else if he can get enough of that. It 
has been found that dogs in a state of domestication become 
more frequently diseased when the diet is composed too largely 
of meat. When the system of feeding on raw offal was 
discovered to be wrong, the pufilic was for a time misled by 
enthusiasts into the opposite erroi, and gave their pets and 
sporting dogs alike nothing but biscuits. Ships’ biscuits, full 
of wee\ils, w'ere thought good enough for dogs, until biscuit- 
makers catered specially for our canine friends. These can 
now be had fmm a numher of lespectahle firms, wdth oi without 
a leasonable propoition of meat fibre in them, 
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Mr. Hugh Dalziel says : Hard and fast rules in feeding are 
dangerous — age, individual constitution, existing state of health 
and condition have all to be carefully considered,’’ 

Over-feeding, as will be seen in the pages of this work, is a 
frequent source of disease, and under-feeding brings in its train 
had consequences. As a broad rule, it tnay be laid down that 
indoor pets and other dogs not taking much exercise should 
have very little meat. All dogs should have their principal 
meal in the middle of the day, watch-dogs not excepted. It 
breakfast is given, it should be very light, just a little sop or a 
biscuit. If no breakfast is to be the rule, then a similar light 
Slipper may be allowed; but a dog, to be kept well, should not 
have more than two meals a day, one of which should be only a 
bait, while the other should be a thoroughly substantial one. 
Where only one dog is kept, house scraps answer evei*y purpose, 
provided they are not stale and that the “ stock pot ” is not 
given to the dog when it becomes too bad for use. 

Oatmeal, rice, and other meals, well cooked, make dogs fat 
and thriving; but hunting dogs require some flesh food in 
addition, 

“Milk for babes” and milk for pups. Puppies should be 
round and plump if they are to do well, and nothing to achieve 
this is equal to milk and farinaceous foods. They do not, as a 
rule, take disteznper so badly when ])ro Light up on an exclusively 
milk diet. There is one important thing to be borne in mind, 
however, and that is the tendency in dogs to round worms. It 
has not been proved that their eggs are carried in milk, but 
experience proves that when milk is boiled pups are not nearly 
so liable to these pests. Little feeding, and often, is the rule to 
apply to very young animals, increasing the intervals as they 
grow older and take more substantial food. 

BEDDING. 

The indoor pet will see to it himself that be has the softest 
chair and the best place in any room, but the kennelled dog 
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•>}u ulil lici'.e a 5 ^ 00(1 lied. IiitoJ rd)o\e the j^^iound, if onl} by 
ioui iHiLks. Dine sha\ini>s aie prefeuible to any other stud to 
he iipoin thev aie ubiectinnable to dedb and other paiasites 
f-ee E \ 1 r r.\ ■ t, P vl '.-i i l r-. paL;e 1 21 ). Straw . hay, ferns, and 
dried leaver aiciy be aUcj u-ed; [)Ut moss litter gets into the coat, 
the water, the food, and everything else, besides which it harbours 
ringworm. 

KENNEL, 

The kennel in winter has, ab(j\e all things, to be kept dry, 
but in warm weather the opportunity should be taken to clean 
out with disinfecting fluid, so that no corners foi fleas are left 
undisturbed. The sunny side of the premises in the winter is 
the place for the dog, and the shady one in summer. This is too 
often foi gotten, and tied -up dogs suiter discomfort and disease 
as a consequence. 

GROOMING* 

Dogs 01 every breed are bene fl ted by good grooming. It 
bungs the blood to the sutiace and promotes the healthy action 
of the skin- A wasp of straw or a dandy biush may be used, 
or the ‘Miound glove,” w^hich is a convenient contrivance for the 
purpose. Mats of dead hair in the long-coated varieties are 
very unsightly, and may be picked out by pulling asunder, not 
dragging outwards, as the latter process is painful and not so 
effectual . 

EXERCISE, 

It is now generally known that no dog can be truly 
healthy without exercise. Not only is this forgotten, ])ut 
sometimes the house dog is not turned out night and morning 
to empty his bladder. He suffers pain if w’ell trained, and 
becomes a great nuisance if not. If he knows when to expect 
his run, he wall learn to behave in a becoming manner. Good 
mothers teach their pups, and the latter should not be taken 
away too soon, except for necessary reasons, such as exhaustion 
of the darn. 
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KENNEL DRESSING* 

lot liouiulb and lot otlu i ilo^s. Foi ckcinbini; cind pioniutiu^ 
a health} action ol the skill, and ioi the desti action ot \ciiiun 



Sweet Oil - - - I pvnt 

Elliman Embiocdtion - 4 ounces 

Sufhcient Flowers of Sulpliut 

to be giadiially stirred in until the mixture becomes of the 
consistency of thick cream. 

The dressing to be luhbed in with a soft brush , it may be 
repeated on the second or third day 


PURGATIVE MIXTURE FOR DOGS. 

Castor Oil - - 3 parts 

S>rup of Buckthorn 2 parts, 

Syrup of Poppies - i pait 

Dose one to two table-spoonfuls, according to the size of the dog. 



Dogs Supplement. 


Page 134. 


Pa^fe III, line lo read;-* 

“And should be put on a fresh fish and milk diet.” 

Page 1 12, line 6 from top, add:- 

Por Simple Wounds Elliman’s may be diluted 1 in 
10 of water. 

As a Disinfectant a wine glass of Elhman’s added to 
a quart of water should be used to cleanse lacerated 
wounds. 

Page 1 14, Swelled flaps of Ears, read:* 

The flap of the ear should be gently rubbed with 
Blliman's diluted (half w^ater), and the ear bandaged 
to the head. Eepeat daily. The bandage is required 
to prevent the dog scratching the ear, or injuring it 
by shaking the head. 

Should the swelling be very large it may require to 
be opened. 

Page 128, in place of lines 5 and 6 from bottom. 

For round worms, santonine i to 5 grains (maximum 
dose) in a teaspoonful of milk. 

For tape worms, freshly ground areca-nut, about 2 
grains for every lb of the dog’s weight, to he given m 
the form of a pill, or suspended in milk. 

A dose of castor oil afterwards is good treatment. 

Page 102, in the place of lines i to 6 at top, read:- 

A dose of castor oil, a smart rubbing of Elliman’s 
over the loins. An egg- spoonful of bi- carbonate of 
soda in a table-spoonful of milk, once or twice a day 
for three or four days. Diet to consist principally of 
milk an d light puddings . In severe cases th e catheter 
has to he passed Keep the dog away from draughts 
and place him xn blankets. 





PART III. 


BIRDS. 


DISEASES OF BIRDS. 

Nl\kl\ ..ill the disea'^es of poultt}^ and cage birds aie the 
result either of conlinenient, un cleanliness, damp quarteis, or 
of mismanagement 


ABNORMAL GROWTHS, 

The Doikmg breed of fowls, and some cage birds, aie prone 
to glow tbs, cib a result of chronic inflammation of a low ordei 
\cute lamenebS is not at fiist a symptom, or a cure w^ould be 
easily eftected by the use of Elhrnan’s, wdnch has the pioperty 
ot dispersing or causing the absorption of “matter in the wiong 
place ” Owners do not recognise the early signs as a rule 


BUMBLE FOOT* 

An enlaigement of the foot and etentually anchylosis of the 
joint This IS seen, even m wild birds, m set ere winters, the 
lark, the thrush, and some of the finches falling victims to it. 



lUKOS 


All breeds of fowls are liable to it, but moie especially the 
Dorking, as the ,numbei of toes is attended with uncertainty, 
and it may be presumed that irr many cases it is congenital 
defot mity. 

Treatment. — Bold measiues aie the best. The bird will 
certainly get worse if left alone, and failure to ciue it leaves us 
in no worse position. Catch up the afflicted one and, having 
bathed the foot in waim water, endeavour by continued 
forceful movements to bring back {jidinaiy flexion and 
extension of the joint. Rub in Elliman’s briskly with a piece 
of flannel, and repeat next day and until cured or abandoned as 
hopeless. 


APOPLEXY. 

Rupture of a blood vessel in the brain, or inside the 
skull. 

Causes. — Over- feeding, close confinement, the use of spices 
and other arlificial stimulants given to produce eggs in abnormal 
quantity. 

Treatment. — There is no opportunity of treating those 
already affected, as they fall from the perch and die immediately, 
without showing any previous illness, 

Prevention, — Review the whole management of the stock, 
especially with regard to food. 

Give a dose of castor oil, about a leaspoonful to each bird; 
let there be a day of fasting, and have a thorough cleaning out 
of the houses and runs. 

Discontinue prepared spices and advertised foods, and use 
only the simplest food, as a little sop in the morning and 
whole oats at night ; give them no maize or buckwheat at all 
for some time. ^ 

The morning meal should be a very light one and the fowls 
will then get more exercise in search of the food most desirable, 
insects, worms, etc. If coiiflned in a close run, the medical 
treatment must be relied on and feeding as directed, 
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BALDNESS* 


V a]ti\i'en .iK.a_\s uumh of leittheis al<o lit the head by 
It un ibLt Lh-^i ui 7 IIL page 142). 


BLACK ROT* 

d Ills teiiii is applied to a ccmgesttjd condition of the comb, 
v.hioh gjos Mil ti; actual death or lot,” as pouitiymen 
call ir. 

Causes. — 0 \er-de\elopment of the comb in certain breeds, 
as those of the Spanish type ; close confinement, and absence of 
natiual food, as gtulis. in-iects, vegetable matter, etc., etc. 

Treatment. — Place a red-hot bar of iron in the drinking 
water as oiten as it lequires replenishing. If the first symptoms 
aie obsened, a little dilute Ell i man's {one pait to ten of water), 
may be rubbed into tht: base of the c(jmb, and vaseline applied 
to the edges. Libert} is the riiie as well as prevention. 


BROKEN LIMBS* 

Domestic fowds, as ivelJ as cage -birds, are subject to 
broken limbs, the result as a rule of their getting hung up in 
fences or wire cages, and, in the case of farmyard fowls, through 
their being trodden upon by animals or injured by undisciplined 
dogs. 

The conimoncbt si^at of fracture is below’ the hock, by which 
we nietin the great joint between the foot and the thigh. Many 
a good bird is sacrificed under the impression that nothing 
curati\e can be done. 

Treatment. — Secure the bird at once and prevent further 
injury through fright and struggling. This particularly applies 
to small cage-birds, whose limbs will unite as well as those of 
fowds, if properly attended to. 
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Let an assistant hold the wini^s behind the hiuLs and ^nasp 
the thigh well above the seat of tuicUire. Du not use ^\oodeIl 
splints ; there are many things to hand that aie better. 

Small birds’ legs can be set with such light materials folds 
of tissue paper enclosed by a cuvenng ot staich, paste, glue, or 
even gum. The chief thing is to get the broken ends in apposition 
and to hold the sufferer until the support is dry or properly set. 
Lightness is essential Avith small birds. A layci ot cotton wool, 
with a slight stiip of plaster, is sometimes employed. 

The legs of fowls may be set in gutta percha, which should 
be moulded to the limb while hot, and become sufficiently stiff 
when cold to give the necessary support. Card- board or brown 
paper, softened in hot water, can be used in the same way, and 
a thin, light bandage placed over all, with glue, gum, or starch. 

Broken Thigh. — Fracture in this position does not offer 
the same facility for mechanical suppoits, but what has been 
said of fracture lower down applies to all others, namely, getting 
the ends in apposition and keeping them theic. 

Broken Wing, — The setting of a broken wing is a com- 
paratively simple matter. All that is necessary is to tie the ends 
of some of the wing feathers, place the injured member in a 
natural position, and stick the ends of the feathers to those on 
the flank by means of pitch or glue. The patient should be 
confined in a small space. When the wing can be released, the 
enlargement which will be leadily seen, may be stimulated by a 
little Elliraan’s (one part to live of water). This will clear up 
the callus, and restore the member to usefulness much sooner. 

CANKER. 

By canker is meant a sore which leaves an ulcer indisposed 
to heal up, but rather to spread, and eventually to kill the 
subject of it. 

These sores come up as pustules about the head, neck, and 
inside the mouth. 

Causes. — Damp, dark, dirty and unwholesome surroundings, 
and the presence of decaying vegetable and animal matter. 
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Treatment. — Cleanse with warm water and a disinfectant 
and touched the ragged ulcers Elliman’s, undiluted. Repeat 
daily. Change the diet, give all the insectivorous food 
niftainahle. 

Prevention. — Healthy surroundings, plenty ot fresh air, and 
a run sufficiently large. To the keeper of half-a-dozen fowls in 
a London back vard the latter advice is of no use ; all he can do 
is to change his stock as often as possible and use plenty of 
disinfectants, leaving his yard without any fowls during the 
time of year when eggs are cheapest. 

CATARRH OR COMMON COLD* 

Running from the eyes and nose and a generally bleary 
appearance denote this disease, and a draughty or foul 
atmosphere gives it special virulence in the town man’s back 
yard flock. 

Any sort of exposure, especially wet floors and uncleaned 
houses, are among the other causes. 

Treatment. — Good nursing. A dry loft, free from draught, 
soft nutritious food, as oatmeal n)i\ed with milk, powdered 
biscuits made into a soft paste, milk puddings, etc., etc. 

Where sore throat is a marked symptom, as exhibited by 
craning the neck forward, an application of the Elliman’s to the 
throat will be useful in drawing out inflammation and enabling 
the hiul to sw'allow wdth greater ease. 

CHOLERA* 

Chicken cholera, as it is commonly called, is not at all 
ftoquent in this country, and as there is no remedy when it has 
once attacked birds, we may confine our remarks to its pre\'eiition. 

Inoculation by a !7iodihcd virus is said to confer immunity. 
Cleanliness and disinfection are tire nue pieventive.s, as it is 
due to a specific bacillus which cannot live in the presence of 
a ttue disinfectant. 
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COMB, DISEASES OF, 

The colour and condition of the comb are indicators of the 
bird’s health. Everyone recognises the increasingly bright 
comb as revealing the fact that a pullet will soon lay, but the 
general health is also to be judged by this appendage. Any 
sort of injury is reflected in the comb immediately, it is the first 
part in which the circulation is seen to fail. A dark red or 
purplish tint in cock or hen should call the owner’s attention to 
something being wrong. 

White Comb. — A scaly eruption, which quickly spreads 
over the adjoining pails, involving the whole head in time. 

Cause. — Insanitary surroundings. 

Treatment. — Dress the comb twice, at intervals ot a week, 
with the Elliman’s. Remove the birds into a fresh £ind liealthy 
place and give grubs, insects, worms and fresh vegetable food. 


CONSTIPATION* 

A rare condition in fowls, but occasionally met with in cage- 
birds that are exclusively fed on dry seed. 

Causes. — These are purely dietetic, and a more laxative 
regime is needful. 

Treatment. — A dose of castor oil or chopped greens and 
olive oil for cage-birds, and sardine oil in the case of fowls. 
Cage-birds should have a little sulphur mixed with bread sop 
for a few days, this simple treatment being usually successful. 
Oatmeal gruel, cooked with salad oil, will generally have the 
desired effect. 

CONSUMPTION, OR TUBERCULOSIS* 

This dread disease carries off more poultry than all the other 
ailments of birds put together, Man, animals and birds are all 
liable to it, 
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Cause. — A specific or^ani«?m v;hich gains access to the body, 
principallv by the alimentary canal. 

T reatment, — None. It is quite incurable. 

Prevention. — Here is oiii hope. We can prevent it, if the 
nerrsciary precautions be taken. Assuming that the infection is 
taken with the food, it will he apparent that, wherever an 
infected fowl's droppings are left, theie will be the bacillus ready 
to be taken into the crop of another bird. 

What is the general practice of feeding ? Does not the 
poult ry'\\ Oman feed cln^e to home ? Does she not call the flock 
on to the ground most saturated with the droppings ? In this 
way one or two infected birds spread the disease. The elaborate 
precautions recommended by expeits may not in every case be 
practicable, but it is within the power of ever}" one to adopt the 
comnion-sen&e measure nf feeding as far from the home as 
possible. In flocks knoum to be affected, the writer has seen the 
most marked reduction in the mortality from this precaution 
alone, while owners possessed of many acies have got rid of the 
disease by having portable houses and destroying all the old 
fittings about the homestead, keeping no fowls at all there for 
one whole winter. Tetter let the spanows have the pickings 
about the barton than retain tuberculosis on the premises. 

CRAMP* 

Cause. — Chickens, by which w’e include the young of fowls, 
turkeys, ducks, guinea-fowls and game birds, are subject to 
cramp, which causes the loss of a goodly number every year, as 
they are left to perish by tlieir motheis when unable to follow, 
or when, ha\ing strayed From the coop, they cannot return 
Wet or frosted grass is the most fiequent cause of cramp, and 
it follows that very eaily and \ery late-hatched birds are the 
victims. 

Treatment.— Fortunately we have in Elliinan’s a perfectly 
satisfactory remedy. The victim of cramp should be taken 
indoors and gently rubbed with the Elliman’s over the limbs 
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and feetj when he will soon respond to its effects and often be 
well again in a short time. 

Prevention. — Do not let chickens out until the dew is off the 
grass, or the sun high enough to keep up their temperature. 

RHEUMATISM. 

In damp situations, and especially among elderly show birds, 
this disease makes itself felt severely at times. 

Treatment. — Remove the birds to a dry place, and rub in 
Elliman’s to the swollen and painful joints. 

CROP-BOUND. 

Causes. — Over-feeding on hard and indigestible food with 
insufficient grit ; the swallowing of a feather or stiff chaff, 
foreign bodies, etc. 

T reatment. — In order to quickly neutralise the decomposition 
which follows on inability to dispose of the contents of the crop, 
it is well to drench the bird with a solution of hyposulphite of 
soda in the proportion of half- an -ounce to half-a-pint of warm 
water. Next proceed to massage with a small amount of 
Eliiman’s on the fingers. The stimulus derived from the 
Elliman’s will often, assisted by the manipulation of the crop, 
enable the contents to be moved on, and no further treatment 
but “ short commons ’’ be needed. 

Failing to move on the impediment, an operation is sometimes 
performed. The crop is cut open and the contents mechanically 
removed, the inside is washed out with a disinfectant and the 
parts brought together again with stitches. If the edges are 
indisposed to unite, a light touch with Elliman’s is calculated to 
bring about healthy granulation. 

CROP, DROPSY OF. 

Another form of enlarged and incapacitated condition of the 
crop is due to dropsy, slack ” or “ soft crop,” as it is named. 
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Cause. — About this there is some differerice of opinion, but as 
to the actual rnndition there can be no doubt. There is a weak- 
rets T,\b;ch causes inability to contract upon the food and to 
the Usual funrtion. 

Tpeatment.— Internal remedies have effect in building up 
the flebilitated constitution, and the best are of the carminative 
ruder, as cavenne pepper, alum, and sulphate of iron. Ten grains 
of the ni St two, and three grains of the latter, should be made 
into t\ve]\e pills, one being given four times daily. The dose may 
be increased to t^vo pills if necessary. 

H\ternallv. ve lia\e in Elliman’s an admirable remedy, as it 
imparts tone and \igoui direct to the affected parts. 

CUTS. 

Wounds in birds heal easily enough if Ihe}^ Avill only let them 
alone ; the worst consequences are merely emphysema, or elastic 
distension of the body from air accumulated in cavities, indicating 
a good deal in human surgery, but of no account in bird doctoring. 
The surgical wounds made in caponing give no trouble except 
for this admission of air. and the remedy is simple enough, 
consisting as it does of pricking the bladder ai'id allowing the air 
to escape. If by chance a w'ound becomes poisoned, all that is 
nece'-sarv is to ch'ess it with Ellimaii’s, when it will take on 
healthy action. 


DEBILITY. 

Cage -birds and domestic fowds occasionally suffer from weak- 
ness, or wasting, w ithout any apparent or assignable cause. There 
is one, doubtlcbs, but w^e cannot ahvays iind it out during the 
lifetime of the bird, and post-mortem results are only useful as 
serving to prevent further losses from the same cause. 

Pallor of the comb, or the membranes of the mouth, or white 
of the eye, indicate an insufficient quantity of red blood. This 
may be, to a large extent supplied by giving iron in some form 
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or other, but the cause should be sou^dit ; il is of no use feeding 
with tonics if worms arc devouring the digested food before it can 
enter the animal’s blood. Want of light, or fresh air, in the case 
of town-kept birds, is frequently the reason of tlie debility, and the 
treatment is obvious. 

DIARRHCEA AND DYSENTERY. 

There is a scientific dislinciion bcLwcen these conditions, but 
it need not concern us heie ; for all practical purposes, dysentery is 
cliarrhaia long con tin ucd. 

Causes. — Chiefly dietetic errors, as feeding too much on 
potatoes, cooked foods, sour stuff from the kiUdion, or excess of 
green food after long confinement. Worms also set up an 
iriitablo condition wliich nature seeks to t(‘licvo by profuse 
evacuations. 

Treatment.— Clear the bowels with a dose of castor oil (no 
matter the purging), then give pills of opium, chalk, and 
cayenne pepper. Another good combination is to be found 
in bismuth, pcjwdered catechu, arul alum or tannic acid. The 
latter appears to suit turkeys and plieasant-chicks l)etler than 
any other. 

The food should be astringent, as rice, boiled eggs mixed with 
bread and tuilk, or puddings. 

DIPHTHERIA (so called). 

A disease of fowls in wliich a false meunbrane forms in the 
throat. As a pinch of salt often appears to cure this, it cannot be 
true diphtheria, althougli microscopic examination w’oulcl lead us 
to suppose so. 


ECZEMA. 

An eruption which is often llic cause of birds pulling out tbeir 
feathers. It is not very cominou among fowls, but parrots are 
frequently disfigured by its effects. 
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Cause. — Indigestion arising from unsuitable food. Eating 
meat or picking bones nearly always constitutes the reason of 
eczema with parrots. 

Treatment. — A few grains of bicarbonate of potash in the 
drinking water, and the application of flour to the skin. 


EGG-BOUND, 

Cause. — Food of too fattening a nature and insufficient 
exercise. Fowls kept in confinement, and cage-birds, are the 
most frequent subjects. 

T reatment. — Hot vapour bath to the parts. A wide-mouthed 
bottle or earthenware jar, with some scalded bran in it, will 
answer the purpose if the hen is held over it to feel the effects 
of the vapour. Canaries and other small birds can be held over 
an egg-cup thus filled. A very spare diet and a dose of olive 
oil are also recommended. 


EGG PASSAGE, INFLAMMATION OF, 

Through the breaking ot an egg in its passage, serious 
inflammation sometimes occurs. In small birds very little beyond 
the steam -bath above mentioned can be advised, but with fowls 
it is possible to use a syringe, and so by careiul manipulation we 
may remove the broken shell and thus pass the soft parts. 


EYES, INFLAMMATION OR 

When not associated with roup or other infectious diseases, 
inflamed eyes are generally the result of fights and injuries 
received in other ways. 

Tpeatment. — Bathe with warm milk or a very weak lotion of 
sulphate of zinc (two giains to the ounce of water). 
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FLEAS. 

Fleas are a ^reat cleLrinient te poultry and other birds, 
making ill cm restless and dissalisfied, and on orally hindering 
progress. 

Treatment.- Catcli up each bird and, holding it upside 
down, dust in lietvvecn the feathers a quanLily of Persian powder, 
which can bo puicluisod in bull^ of any cheiuist. For fowls 
confined in a (dose uiii, a dust batli may b(^ made wi 111 a pound 
or two of (lower of sulphur nii\(al with shuktd lime. 

Prevention. -(IJeanllness. When fowls have been purchased 
from a suspected s<jiir('e, it is a good plan to give them a bath 
of quassia; to prepare it, Injil | lb. of (juassia chips in three or 
four (piarts of wider for a (]iiart(M' of an liour. 


GAPES. 

This disease, so destructive to chicks of poultry and to 
game birds, is caused by a [larasito (^clceo^loma svn^amu^) which 
specially alfects low-lying land. If a dead (diitdc is opened, its 
wind-pipe will bo found to <‘ontaiii a bundle of these worms, 
wdnh'h during lih* (‘.aimed it to gasp or “ gapes” 

Treatment. — Pemove to mnv and high ground, feed 
gencrous^q and give tonics, as satadiaratc^d carbonate of iron, 
in the kjod. 

In advanced rases Llic only effectual remedy is to catch 
up the birds, draw out the tongue, and, dipping a large 
darning needle into the Llli man’s, them touch lliem with the 
point, d'iiis kills many, and the (’ough tliat follows will 
cause more to he ejected. The writer on one occasion saved 
a very large number of young plu'asants by this means, 

Prevention. Put the cajops on frc'sh grounds every year 
and dress the soil in aiUimm with salt. 
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GOUT. 

Cause. 0\ei-teeding and iusuHicicMU c'M’n'isi\ nL‘uvy 
breeds aie the most ritMjiient subjocLs. 

Tpeatment. — To f^ivc iinmediau* rtdicd’, use ItlliuKiirs; but 
for peinianent cuie, let there be exercise and k^ss slinnilatiii,*^ 
food. 


INDIGESTION, 

Causes. - 1 leavy meals iu (he iiioiiiiui^, as niaiz(‘j whieb 
should 1)0 leserv^cd for loan winlei wlien liiids a)e on 

the perch fourteen houis or more. I )aiiia,i;od f()ia}.;e, whicdi sunu^ 
persons seem to think is specifUly desiiahle (or lowls, when 
a sale of it can be effecLed in no utluir way. Anotlim* iiiosL 
fruitful source of incli^mstionj and that which alllicUs lIh* 
back-yard fowl is the want of subicieiit giil, without wliitdi 
digestion cannot be performed. Suitable grit is not eM'iywlu'ie 
oblainablej but it may be made by baking oysltM-sbells, wliicli 
can be easily crushed and so supply all the necesssiy n inlet in I 
for digestion, and for the formation of egg sliclLs. 


LEG WEAKNESS. 

Cause. — Too much forcing. Tho aliempl to biiiig liirds 
of six months to the weight of those neaily Iwicns their ago 
can only be done in a few cases. The wcugliL of tho body 
is too great for llie uiuler-htandiiigs. 

Treatment. Strengthen tlic limbs 1)y utiplyiiig tlu', 
Elliman s and supply the systetu witli tlu! bone-lcuinijig 
elements in the shape of syrup of plK)st)luites. 

prevention.— Give liiao watei- and powdered hliells willi tlie 
food from the first month or six weeks. 
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LICE, 

Scvonil vuiicitios inleht fowls, and cciLaiii cagc-biuls are 
liable to these most Uuul)lcscjnuj parasiU'S. 

Treatment. —Tlieio is but one cffcc'Uial preparation that 
we know of, and LhaL is rather (roublosonie to make. The 
following arc the diioctious : - 

Spirit of tar - - - - i Haul oiiiicc 

I Ic‘llch()re powder - - - - i do 

1‘dovvcH's of sulphur - > - lb. 

IV'lix ib(' two ])owdca\s intiiualelyj and jdatnj on pat)c‘r. Take 
a pestle and mortar and ])()ur into it the spiiit of iar, add the 
powder and mix until it heroines (’rninhly, llum add more powder 
until the whole is thoioiighly ineoipnratt'd. The mixtiue will be 
slightly damp, and, to ensnie tlicM'ii being no ]iinips» it should l)c 
passed through a si(‘ve. The birds must be ludd up by the feet 
and the powder dusted into IhouA twii iir tluee times at intervals 
of as many days. 


LIVER DISEASES, 

Except for the invasion of Lube role (see Tuhkrculosis, 
page 142) the liver is raredy diseased in birds treated on rational 
principles. The symptoms arc oifensive ovacuaUous and 
mopiness. 

Treatment. — Short commons, no drugs: plenty of 
exercise. 


LUSH, OON, OR SOFT EGG, 

Cause. — In nearly every case, this is caused by the 
absence of sufficient calcareou matter, which can be supplied 
by baked oyster shells, broken up. Cage-birds are so well 
catered for by dealers, that the most suitable materials 
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can be bought tor a penny, and it is pure neglect that causes 
them to lay shelless eggs, except in a few cases of debility where 
the power of assimilation is lost. 


PARALYSIS^ 

Leg weakness, referred to at page 149, is not the same 
thing. It is a derangement of the nervous system or a pressure 
on the spinal cord. 


ROUP. 

This disease has been called glanders, from its nialigminry 
in some seasons. Coming on with the appearance of a 
common cold, it soon develops into a nasal gleet, and the 
whole of ilie respiiatory membranes of the head are involved. 
The nostrils become glued together and the eyes closed. 

Treatment. — Change of food, a dose or two of castui-oil, 
and rubbing the legs with the Ellinuin’s. 


PIP. 

A horny tumour on the Up of the tongue. 

Cause, — Stoppage of the nostrils and breathing through 
the mouth. 

T peat merit, — Scrape it off and dress with powdered alum. 
See to the general health, as pip is but a symptom and not a 
disease in itself. 


POISONING. 

Many valuable fowls are lost by carelessness in throwing out 
poisoned baits that have been used or intended for rats and 
mice. Vermin -killers of the dry kind sold in packets, contain 
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L‘illiur strycliiiiiic or arsenic, and, like plinsphou paste, take 
effect HO ([ulckly that lUJthinj^ ca,n b{i done, as a rule, to save 
llie victim. 

Prevention. — lUirnall poisons not l<epl in piopcM' n'ceptades 
and labelled. 

Treatment. -- Onod nursim^. SeparaU’ the sick bom the 
Hock and i^'ive tonic medicines, as iion and quinine, made into 
pills and pushed clown the lliroat. 


WORMS* 

Domestic fowls, as well as (';i;;'c and wild birds, serve as 
hosts fo a lar^e iimnber of parasi[('s. We have m^t spare to 
eiuinuu'ate them, but as to Liie impoitinit biisimcss of ^^otlinjj; rid 
of tlumi, wo may nmuirk Unit tberc^ airj tAVo chief classes, the 
round and the flat, and that the Former ('an Ixi ^‘eneiaily expelled 
by saiitouiae, and the latter by aun'a nut, and oil of nude fern. 

Tlui majority of birds will oat a so]) ('ontaiiun,^* the two 
tirst-nam(u! di\i^s, l)ut the latter must ho jp\ani In pill I'oiiu. 

Where a flock wastes and no apparent ('ause can be found, 
a careful post-mortem examination should be made, as the 
presence of parasites may be the solution. 






PART IV. 


CATTLE, 


ABSCESS. 

Cattle ate subject to two foims of abscess, tlu' one couLaininf^ 
a stiaw-coloured fluid called seium, and tlie othei nianilcstinf:^ 
the nature of a boil, the matter in which is thick (pus). 

Cause. — Blows and other forms of violence, Llioins, 
goies, etc. 

Treatment. — Foment with warm water and rub in 
Elliman’s Embrocation eveiy day. If this is clone when the 
swelling first appears, dispersal of the contents may be expected. 

When matter is formed, the proper treatment is to induce 
“pointing” by fomentation, and by continued use of the 
Elliman’s until a soft place can be felt At tins point a Lincot 
should be boldly plunged m and the contents squccv.od out. 
Dip a little tow in the El liman’s and push it iiUu the wound. 
This will woik a change in a shoit time, leaving a peilectly 
healthy wound, fiee from infective mattbi. Nothing inoie need 
be done unless m very hot weathei, when the pails blioiild bo 
smeared with tar to keep off flics. Some abscesses lefuse to 
point, when it is necessary to'^introduce a seton dressed with 
Elliman's. The needle should be inserted at the highest point 
and brought out at the lowest to ensure drainage. 



ABORTION. 

Tluj serious losses ineurred by lliis disease eveuy yeai have 
received the iiiost ("ueiul [iLteiiticni boin the ^oveiiinient, and 
expeiiiuenLs peiroiined in this (‘onntiy and on the ( oiUinent leave 
little doubt Lh.iL it is inrcictious and due lo a spetihe inliiobe. 

Treatment.' None is knowip but thou' aie sLill some 
belu^veis in thainis. 

Prevention. -Remove the fust c(3\v that aborts. 'J'horou^hly 
disinfect the stable and dress the “ sliajKJ ” of the i einaindei of 
the hotd with a stdiilioii of pei inanf^.inate of potash daily, The 
place in which a cow has ahoited should be disinlected and kept 
vacant for a i no nth. 

ANGLE BERRIES. 

These luisi^lUly growths sIkuiIlI l)e reinoV('d Ixdore they cause 
aniu)yance and loss of coiulitioii. d'liey come in all soits of 
places, and accoitlin^ tej tludr siUialion should l)C‘. the tn^alnieiit 
ad<3pted. The cause is not known. 

Those f^iowin^ around the t^y(^s and upon the teats need 
careiiiUy ligatLuiiijLf with stJonj^ tliiea<[ or plaiUjd silk made for 
the piirpuse. The ones, whicli aie often dei>cudcnl from 

the belly and between the le^^s, may be twisted off, There is no 
hamiorrhage, and healthy cU'tioii will follow on real danger, by 
a diessing with ICllinian's. 

Strong caustics are unneeessaiy and dangerous. Cows in 
calf should not be interfered with. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

The po[)iiiar tenn of “wooden longucC’ is applied Lo other 
ealargcincuts, and we are conitielicd to adopt the long at)pelaLion 
above, io indicate a veiy sciious disease ul (’attle. 

Cause. — This is now de/iuitely known to bo due lo a 
vegetable fungus taken with the food. 

Treatment. -Iodide of i)ot«issiuin in half-ounce doses daily 
is an exceJiciit reaiedy, cffocliiig a coiiipleic caiuj in most cases, 
Where the swollen tongue is attended with much inllainuiation, a 
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good rubbing of Elliman’s under the jaw affords relief to the 
urgent symptoms while the iodide is allowed to take effecl. 

AMAUROSIS, OR GLASS EYE. 

Cause. — Presume on the deep -seated origin of the optic 
nerves. Blows and falls may account for this condition, and it 
may not be perinanent, though it is generally so. 

Tpeatment.— Biislv purgatives, and Elliman’s applied to the 
back nt the he^id for a months at jntervals of a few clays. 

ANTHRAX. 

Cause. — The Anthrax bacillus. 

Treatment. — None may be attempted, as the law requires 
notice to be given to the police. 

Prevention. — Binning of all carcases, and thorough disin- 
fection of buildings, and destruction of bedding. 

ANTHRAX, SYMPTOMATIC 

The above is the scientific name given to what is known in 
different parts of the country as 

QUARTER ILL, BLACK LEG, POOK, BLOD STRUCK, 

etc., etc. 

It differs from anthiax in the fart that the specific hacilliis 
has not been found after death, liut is equally fatal. 

Prevention. — A very general belief is enter iaiiied in the 
efficacy of setons, despite the lidicule cast upon tlio practice 
of using them by scientists who have iioLliing bcU(‘r to ofrer 
in their place (sec Sktons, pagi* iiSq). 

APHTHA. 

Thrush in the mouth or aphtha is a mild form of inilamina- 
tion in the lining membrane of the mouth, huiigiug up a cnqi 
of little bladders, which lirealc and leave llie mouth sore. 
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Cause, — Irritating food, as hay with many thistles in it. 
Treatment. — Give a dose of salts, and wash out the mouth 
with a solution of alum, 


APOPLEXY 

Is a condition in which there is pressure ot blood on the brain, 
or actual rupture of a vessel. A similar condition of the lungs 
is called pulmonary apoplexy, and the comatose state of cows 
that drop after calving, is known as parturient apoplexy (see 
Milk Fkvkr, page i8i). 

Treatment. — Hlccd from the jugular vein and apply ice 
to the poll. An aperient shcnikl be given and a low diet 
prescribed. 

ASTHMA. 

Cause.— Inflammation of the muscular coat of the bronchial 
tubes, resulting in structural changes. 

Treatment, — 'Flierc is no cure, only palliative remedies can 
be given. These consist of tar balls, with which may be mixed 
some nitre and dig'italis in small doses. Inhalation of steam 
often proves beneficial ; a teaspoon ful of Ikiuid tar may be 
added in the boiling’ water. 

ATROPHY. 

Wasting of muscles has boon traced to a variety of causes, as 
blocking of blood vessels, parasites, etc, 

Treatment. — Worm medicines (see Worms, page 185) and 
the daily application of Mllinmids with friction to the parts affected. 

BED SORES. 

Causes. — Continued illness, when the animal is not aide to 
get up, and struggles on the ground (vSee Milk Fkvicr, page 181). 
Bad bedding and uneven floors. 

Treatment. — ^Wash the sores clean and apply a mixture ot 
flour and burnt alum in the proportion of live of the former 
to one of tlie latter. Avoid sawdust, shavings, or moss-litter 
while the sores continue. 
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BALDNESS* 

Causes. — Parasites, which excite itching and provoke 
rubbing ; debility of the skin. 

Treatment. — If due to the latter, Ellinian's will cure it, by 
promoting the circulation of blood in the skin. Cjeiieuiius 
feeding and tonics may also be given. 

BLADDER, DISEASES OF* 

These call for the sldll of the veterinary surgeon. 1'liey 
are in some cases caused by getting a chill over Lhc) loins, and, 
if so, Elliinan’s will effect a cure in a fenv aj;)plications. 

BLAIN* 

An eruption of the skin which often at feels the nioiitli 
inside and outside; in some cases a largti vositnihii* swelling (brniK 
ill the upper part of the base of tlu^ Longue, which U may 
necessary to lance. 

Cause. — This is not very clear, but it is said to be provoked 
by removal to rich pasture. Many cases coming uiukir the 
author’s notice appear to have been acr|uirccl on tlui road l>y 
eating coarse roadside grasses cov^-^red with suinmor dust. 

Treatment. — A mouth wash of alum in water and an 
aperient saline dose. 

BLOODY URINE. 

Blood in the urine must not be cou founded with red wal(M’ 
(see Rkd Water, page 183). 

Cause. — ^It may be due it) stone in Llui kidiu^y, in (he emnaJ, 
or other part of the urinary apparatus, or (Voiii a viohuiL bhivv 
over the loins. 

Tr»eatment.— Cooling diet, small doses of linse<‘d oil, and tfa*. 
external application of Iflliinaii’ s Lo tlu' loins. 

BLOODY FLUX* 

Causes. Continued or noglodod tliarrliu'a, irrl tilling and 
inuulritious food, as ouLsicU^s cd liay ii('ks, f’l(\ 

Treatment. — (See J)iakrihi-:a, i)age i(h)). 
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BONES, FRACTURE OF* 

Broken bones Hhould always receive the attention of the 
veterinary siii^oon, unless it is dccidocl to kill the beast at once 
and before there is any rise of tmuperature to render the llesh 
unlit for food. 

Where prnfeshional aid cannot lie ol:)taincd, an attempt may 
be made to set a broken limb, il the fracture is a simple one. 

The broken ends are to be brou^diL into apposition and 
packed with a soft covering that will not aftei wards chale the 
skin. l\)w answers this purpose as w(dl as anything, but any 
soft old rluthiiig wnll do. lljx)]! the top of this some lirm 
inaterifil must he used. Stiips of wood, leather, tin, or other 
stiff stuff is then bandaged over and kept on by ghie, starch, or 
tarred coid. d'he limb should be bandaged fiom the foot 
upwards, no ])ortion being rre(i fioin gcmtle piesstire, or irouhle- 
soine swelling' will take plac*e below the injiuy. 

Slings do not answer for cjittlc as they do for horses, and as 
a rule the former soon learn to gel up and down without hurling 
themselves. 

When a bone is broken, there is h](H'ding fioin the ])aits and 
nature forms a clot or provisional union, (duuigcs take place 
which convert il into soft gristly nuiU'rial and, lastly, into bone; 
but there is always more bony iiiattei [)roduc(‘d than is actually 
required for union, and the ])ioj(’ctiiig ossilic mailer getting in 
the way of the tendons is the leasoit of so imich hnnoiK’Hs being 
left after a firm reunion has been mad(\ ft is here that 
Elliman’s comes in. Its action is such that the. supmhiions 
niatenal is abscjihed, and tl.e weakened niuscdes which have 
wasted by disuse arc u'storcd to llieii prop'ier runctioiis. 

BRAIN, DISEASES OF* 

These are ohscuie and call for professional skill, but il is 
always a safe plan to give an aperient while waiting for advice 
(see STAGcaus, page 1X4). 
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BRONCHITIS* 

Causes. — Hardships and exposiii'c, or the coddlinj^ ol 
and subsequent sudden chan|[^*cs finiu tlici heaLi'd stable l(i llu* 
chill winds of spring. The presence of ainnll paia,sih\s (Jihuia 
bronchial is ). 

Treatment. — A vigorous application of tlui MIbnuiu's lu>m 
the top of the throat to the brislrot and hehiud theedboAvs, I'or 
internal medicine, give drachm doses of onudic.-tai Lai* niglit ;uul 
morning, and plenty of Jinsec'd mashes. si( k box vsholdd 

not be too warm; pure air is of impoi tau(a\ d'his is a tliiugoiaus 
and insidious disease, and we advise that a vehniuaiy suigeon 
be at once consulted. 

BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA* 

When the lung sulistanco, as well as Llio [ii’Oiu'hia I tiilx'ii, is 
aflected the above name is given to the discs ists 

Treatment is practically tlui saiiie, only that (lu‘ ICIliinan’s 
should cover more of tlic (‘best walls, cxfoiitling tln'ii whnh^ 
length. 

CALCULI, STONES* 

Cattle are liable to the formation of slniics in various organs, 
but it is not easy to diagnose tlmir prcscnci' in life, sa\’o in (host' 
cases which occur in the prepuce the I mil and in llu^ tuldm 
of the cow. 

Causes, — A diet containing loo niiK'h saline maleriab nml 
hereditary predisposition. 

Treatment, — The kind refened to in the bull ;u'cuniulii(i‘a 
about the tuft of hair; they arc small, but easily aggi I’gal c, aiul 
irritation follows, imlCvSS the liair is cut off and llu- giiUy inatlm 
picked away with the /inger nails, and LIh! parls .miioinU'tl uilb 
some simple ointmont. Thesis obstructing the (I'ais (*aimol be 
removed from the body witbouL an opisulinn wliith woulil 
result in a lost quarter, but tb (7 nnay be pn.shcd 1 jack vvilh a 
flexible pi'obe or a nhlk-syplion, when they will onoii fall inlo a. 
position where they will romain without causing inron vonicucr. 
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CANCER. 

The te.ni) is ofLciii nnsapi)licd lo liiniours of a or 

noti-chm^*orous cliaractor. A vettuanary surgeon should be 
consulted as to the naliirc of tlie growth, a.s it may not be 
necessary Lo destrcjy [lie animal, whilst, on the otluu* h.'ind, keep- 
it may l)e a source of loss, and brinf^ a dairy into disrei)uie. 


CARBUNCLES. 

A malignant boil in which a lart^e anu)unL of tissue is 
destroyed. 

Tpoatment.— Only a veu-y bold aniatcmr will aLLtmipt the 
elimination of a carbuncle, as it often mmds ruUin,L;‘ out with all 
the corrLi[)Li(>u or dead ilcsii upon it wldcJi const! tiiit's the bulk 
.(jf its substance. 

IClliuiau’s is the best of all di'c^ssiii^’s, botli betbre and after 
operation, as it brinies hc^alth aiul ^'i}^■()u^ to the adjacent ])arLs 
and ludps nature 1(^ cast off the slouf.;’h. 


CATARRH, OR COMMON COLD. 

Causes. —Sudden chan^ms fif tciuj^craturc and impure air, as 
that in auction byres and aboard ship. 

Treatment.-- Chxul nursing* is of iiupoitanco, as coninion 
odds have a ktULck of becominj< malij.^nant if at‘p;l(‘ctccl. identy 
of linseed grued and Kllimaids aiit)!!:^! lo the throat, holdini*' 
the aniuml’s head over a pail of boilinjj; water, to whicdi a 
tablospuonful of turpentine has bi^cn added, ^dves rcli(d‘. 


CATARRH, MALIGNANT. 

Causes. — Neglected cold, infection. Authorities are nut 
agreed as to the latter. 

Treatment. — SUnnilants and ionics, steaming llu5 head, and 
liberal diet, droaching with gruel and Ixuu*, if no food is taken, 
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CHINE FELON* 

A rheumatic affection of the loins (see 
page 1 66). 

Elliman’s is the cure for it. 

CHOKING* 

The symptoms are easily recognised by those in atleiulanre 
on cattle. 

Tpeatment. — Drench ^vitha little linseed oil and feel for any 
enlargement on the outside. Sometimes this can ho seen and 
felt and the obstruction made to move on, with juditdous 
manipulation in an upward direrlion. Jbulurt3 Uj ]n()\^c it, 
from whatever cause, resort must be had to tlie prohang or 
choke-rope. A little more oil should prepare lh(i way, and as 
soon as the instrument comes in contact with the ol)stMicti{m it 
should be pushed down without stopping, if it can l)e iiuUua'd to 
move at all. 

The treatment afterwards is to rub the: skin with IClIii nan’s 
as near to the part lately strained by the obstrnctiou as possible. 
Inflammation will be thus prevented or rcffcw'cd. 

Prevention consists in having a good rool-caitter and ludiig 
it: and not giving apples unless crusli<*d or ])iU tlu’ough llio 
cutter, like mangels and s^vedes. 

'"CLUE BOUND/^ 

Fardal bound, fog-sickness and sLiiggei's arc naincs wliicli 
all indicate the same condition of ohslriK-tioii in ihu digc.sli\,. 
canal. 

Causes. Too much dry fofxl, eating woody innuti itioiis stiiH’. 
Stalled cattle having much cUtoii calco and clufi; aiul no 
exercise, are prone to it in the winter luontlis. 

Tpeatment.— A violent purge should not be given, but tlio 
contents softened throughout by repeated doses of liii, seed-oil ui 
oil alternated with treacle. 
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Causes.— huli.^f'slion, lon^ frislin^ and ovn) copious 
cluiu^hls of cold water when over- luxated by Uavdlino. 

Treatment. — I'or simple roli(', wlicu^ tlicn' is no orcat 
flatuleuce or distension of tlu' belly, sLiimdaiils and roi dials are 
the remedies c‘m])ioyf‘d, Aji onnev^ of ^'p-oinul iu a quart 

of old al(‘ is a favounU' nMiiedy with dmvins, who ^(nu'rally 
some expeiieiice in this tliseas(', and have lo wiiiL lor linuison the 
road. Chlorodyiic in i 'oz. doses in waUn is iis(‘rul. 'Jdio holly 
should luM ul)bed all o\a‘i with tluj banbi oealion, as U eaUvSes that 
disU ilnilum (d' nei vt' Ibu'e wlhi‘h, conctmli atial in oia^ poiiiim of 
the bowed, conslitnles Uk' line colics 

I'dalnloiiL (’olic U'qniies tlie same. Irc'iitinenl as 1 1 oven nr 
Dinv^-blown (Sec ]>a^e 

COMA 

is a state of drowsiness or Lnrpidiiy of the brain. 

Causes. dndiiL^estioii, pi(‘ssu)<' fioin ntoibid i^n-owllis, 
parasites, etc. 

Treatment. A hiislc pLiiqatiw* and coinpatalivf' [ibstinonc.e 
from food in lu^arly all ( ascs udievc's, if it does not cure. 
Where the cause is pennaiKMil, it soon rc'can’s, and the prudent 
man will rt'ady for the buLcluM' ratluM' than altempi 

prolon^'ed truatmenU. 

CONSTIPATION, 

Causes. * In the inajcndty of (’ascs, died (die errnis. In some, 
an absence of bile from liv(‘r disorder. 

Treatment.— Tluii’e is usually some ainoiiut of mi((;ncy wlien 
it is discovered, and a dtjse of lialbau-ouiicT of idoes and a pound 
of b^psovti salts nvay not be loo nmeh for a rnll"i.;u)wn bullock, 
but to get llui boweds into ]n’(q-)er ordcM* again the ti(‘aUnGiit 
should be ratlua’ cliniclcd Lo a change of food. Allernate doses 
of lin.seed oil and treaclt-) will bo su/iiciciU in many cases. 

Prevention.- I'he drojjjdng.s of all slalled animals should be 
watched, and those of costive habit sewed with bran, linseed oil 
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or other laxative food, and, if this is not sufiideiU, a pound or 
two of tieacle two or three tiineb a week. I'he laUor is very 
fattening and worth the cost as a food. 

COW POX. 

A dibease of a mild iype accompanied by eruptions on tlio 
teats and about the nddcr. 

Cause. —NMiile it is well known to be infections it would 
appear to arise spont.ineously in some stalled animals winch 
have had no contact with oLhets. Specific diseases arc said by 
the must ad\auced scientists never to anse dc 7ioi!o^ althoii^h wc 
may be unable to trace tlie s(jiircc of infection. 

Treatment. — llie atkiclc is oltiui so mild that nothing is 
done in the nay ul ti L-atineiit. milk ol (ows sn allet'Led is 

not considcied ht for consumption, and most ol the huge doaleis 
attach a penalty to their contuu ts in case of any being .wnt. 

Some hilling ofl in the quantity of millc makes it Wf>rlh 
while to take ineasuies to I'cstorc the animals as soon as possible. 

J he sotes shonkl be batlnal with waiin watiM' in wliicli a little 
boracic acid has bficn dissedta'd. If the sores aie iiulispostd to 
heal, they may have a dressing of biunt alum after eat'h milking, 
and, should the teat get blocked, the syphon should he jnissed 
and the milk drawn off to prevent garget, 

Prevention. — As soon as one cow is affcMhcd, slm should h('. 
removed funn the herd and given a mild dose of salts. The 
same attendant who handled her should havi^ uoLliing to do with 
the milking' rows, nor should the sanu' pails or oIIkh' implcnuents 
be used, the sheds may be washed down witii S(jmc disin- 
fectant. 

CRAMP. 

Cl amp in cattle Ls gcnciaJly tlic result of lying on liaid 
stone or colible floors with insidlKnont l)(aldiiig, and the (uiiv is 
in the JiancLs of the nttondaiU if lie is allowed as much iitUu' as is 
lequiicd. Damp sitiialjims engondci' crami), in a fonn wliic.b 
cannot at fust be distinguislied from liieimiatisiii. 
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The parts most affected are those in which the greatest 
amount of fibrous tissue exists, or else the tendinous portions of 
muscle. 

The great muscles of the hack which make the sirloin when 
on the table are pmne to be thus affected, and beasts will 
sometimes remain upon the ground for days, or even weeks, 
“refusing” to get up as it is said, but the real fact of the matter 
is that it hurls them too much to make the effort when called 
upon to do so ; they have probably already tried, unobserved 
and before anything was found to be the matter. The loin 
muscles are essential to rising from the ground, and it is cruel 
and useless worrying a bullock into getting up. This certainly 
does in a few cases of inesolution have the effect desired, but, 
taken as a rule, if a beast does not rise and follow the herd, it is 
not for want of will, but for want of power. The joints, tendons 
of the leg, and attachment of muscles are subject to cramp of a 
lasting chaiacter; but there is also a purely muscular cramp, 
such as is not unknown to human beings when bathing in cold 
^vater. The latter is easily enough cured with an application of 
Elliinairs, but the more chionic fotms need a daily rubbing over 
the afiected parts, which will usually be found hard and at the 
same time tender. The remedy recommended here is a certain 
cure if persevered with according to directions. 

RHEUMATISM. 

It has already been said that cramp and rhenumatism very 
much resemble one another, but there is this difference, that — * 
while the former can be immediately cured — the latter will 
require more time and a diligent use of the specihe known as 
Elli man’s. 

Tliere is often much pain with rheumatism, especially when 
affecting joints; the animal “blows” and perhaps refuses his food. 

The affected parts swell, and are hot, and extremely tender 
when manipulated. There is, too, a peculiarity about rheumatic 
lameness, namely, that its sudden disappearance from one limb 



or joint precedes its apearance in another. A hind leg may be 
the seat of lameness one day and the fore leg the next, or 

Th'-ie sraicely any part of a beast which can be said to 
ha\e iniiniinity from an attack of rhematism ; but the loins, hips, 
hocks, knees and pasterns are the most common seats of this 
disease. 

I'nitunatelv, we have in Elliman’s Embrocation a perfect 
remedy. There is no need to wait for the exact natuie of the 
complaint to declare itselt, whether cramp, acute rheumatism or 
sprain, as either may be the cause of lameness and the Embroca- 
tion is the thing to use. It excites the effused fluid to absorption 
ill the case of sprain, distributes the iieivous energy which for a 
time is concentrated in a muscle in a state of cramp, and removes 
the rheumatic poison, neutralising that as it does the sting of a 
wasp or bee. 

In simple cases of recent rheumatic affection, a few applica- 
tions will suffice to restore the animal to soundness, but vdth old 
standing trouble the affected parts should be fiist bathed with 
water to make the Embrocation more rapidly penetrate. The 
rubbing should be long continued and repeated. 

DEBILITY. 

A poor or wasted condition without any definite disease is 
called by this name. 

Causes. —Starvation and bad management, sour land, and 
constitutional feebleness, w'orms, etc. 

Treatment, — Nourishing food, good housing or well-drained 
pasture, if in summer time, tonics consisting of iron, gentian and 
cordial seeds, ground and mixed with linseed and bran mashes. 
Stimulating the spine with Elliman’s is often helpful. If caused 
by svorms, see page 185. 

DELIRIUM. 

Causes. — Some disturbance of the iunction of the brain, as 
in iniik fever, milk madness, etc. (see page 181). 
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T peatment. — This Avill depend on the special cause, but it is 
a safe and good practice to bleed from the jugular vein while 
waiting for professional assistance. Purgatives have the same 
effect, but not in so shoit a time. 

Ppevention. — If such symptoms as a wild eye and general 
excitement and intervals of severe depression are observed, an 
aperient should be given. In this connection it may be remarked 
that in almost every disease of an ox an aperient is a safe remedy. 

DEW BLOWN, HOVEN, FOG SICKNESS, BLAST, ETC 

Cause. — Fermentation of the contents of the paunch or rumen. 

When animals have been ^^arded through the winter, and are 
keen for a bite of green food, they will often fill themselves to 
repletion without stopping to chew the cud, and gases are quickly 
evolved which distend the belly to an enormous extent. IMost 
practical farmers take precautions against this, but now and again 
stock will break out and get into clover and become blown before 
they are discovered. 

Treatment. — A pint of linseed oil, to which add two ozs. of 
turpentine and two ozs. of sodium hyposulphite, followed in half- 
an-hour by a similar dose if the flank does not go down ; a gag 
may be placed in the aniniars mouth to allow the gases to 
regurgitate. In severe cases it is necessary to puncture the 
rumen. Proper instruments are made for the purpose, and a vet. 
will plunge the point into the left flank and through the side of 
the paunch without hesitation. If assistance cannot be obtained, 
the amateur will bear in mind that the place to operate is midway 
between the hip and the last rib. The direction given to the 
instrument should be down\vards and fortvarcl. A knife, not less 
than six inches long, may be made to do duty, and a fresh cut 
slick of alder from which the pith has been removed. This is 
rough surgery, but it has saved many a valuable animal. A 
probang introduced into the animal’s rumen may answer. 

Prevention. — Turn out only for an hour or two if there is a 
flush of grass. Wait until the dew is off. See to your fences. 
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DIARRHOEA* 

K\cesbi\e tiuidity of the bowels is more often a symptom 
thcUi d. di-eabe. 

Causes. — These are very numerous. Anything that does 
not ac^iee with a beast may set up diarrhrea; it is nature’s way 
(d getiing rid of offending material. In errors of diet the 
cau^e may oftenest be sought. Tuberculosis often takes this 
form, and wasting follows despite the best of treatment. 

Treatment. — Change the food. Give flour-gruel, and for 
medicine a mixture of powdered catechu and chalk, i oz. of each. 

DISLOCATIONS. 

Tiiebe are matters for the veterinary surgeon. \Vlien 
reduced, the treatment is to apply Elliman’s, as it strengthens 
the strained ligaments and forms a pad inside (see vSpkalvs, 
page 1S4), 

DOTOFALL OF THE UDDER, GARGET, MAMMITIS* 

This troublesome complaint was thought to be caused by 
chills and bad milking, and is now believed to be due to a 
specific organism. 

T peat men t. — There is nothing so useful as El liman’s, which 
should be applied with plenty of massage, imitating the move- 
ments of the calf when sucking. Its effect upon the peripheral 
nerves is conveyed to those which preside over the function of 
lactation, and the supply is put in abeyance until the congested 
state of the gland is relieved. After the first application it may 
be used at half strength daily, or night and morning, in obstinate 
cases. A bold aperient dose is also advised, as much as an 
ounce of aloes and a pound of Epsom salts being given when 
the symptoms first manifest themselves, The cow should be 
isolated, and the place disinfected. 

The teat of the affected quarter should be kept open by 
using the syphon. Neglected cases may end in loss of a quarter 
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or in sloughing of it. When the gland means to come away, a 
line of darker colour than the rest is seen, and theie the 
separation will take place. The healthy parts adjacent should he 
stimulated to cast off the dead tissue by applying the Elliman’s 
daily, and when the slough finally comes away nothing better 
can be used for dressing the gaping wound, which only requires 
to be kept healthy to completely heal up. 

DROPSY. 

Cause. —Interference with the portal citcuLition. Extreme 
debility will sometimes bring it on. In any case a vet. should 
be consulted. 


EYE, DISEASES OF. 

Although the eyes of cattle are subject to as many diseases 
as those of other animals, the same degree of importance is not 
attached to them. 

COMMON INFLAMMATION, OR CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

Wateiy tears, followed by an accumulation of glutinous 
matter, are the principal symptoms. 

Causes, — Catarrh, cold winds, draughts in the stable, the 
irritation of flies, blows and scratches from brambles, etc. 
Foreign substances, as hay- seeds and chaffs. 

Treatment. — Waim fomentions and the removal of offend- 
ing bodies. Where much inflammation exists, an infusion of 
green tea is recommended. The opacity that follows may be 
disposed of by a mild lotion consisting of three grains of 
sulphate of zinc to each ounce of rain water. 

PERIODIC OPHTHALMIA. 

A recurrent inflammation which results in cataract. 

Cause. — Supposed to be of a rheumatic origin; or bad 
drainage, bad ventilation. 



Treatment. — T}5e same as befoie presciibecl for common 
intlaniniutK m, but a spot about two inches fioin the an.i>lc of 
the eye shoiihl be ruhl>ed witli Ellinian’s, in order to coinilciacl 
the stiuLtuial changes that are liable to follow. Exclude light. 


EYELIDS, TORN* 

If these aie not treated, the animal suiters considerable 
needless pain and a long time elapses before union (or loss of 
the paitj ends the tiouble. 

Treatment. — Secure the patient by a lope tound the hoins 
or p.dl, with bull dogs in the nose. Eiing the wounded lid 
together with sepaiate stitches, leaving the blood to clot on the 
sutuics ('-‘ee \\"ou^Db, page i86). Ihe difhcalty of lestraining 
animals while a delicate opeiation is peifunned on the e}e has 
hitherto deteired many from attempting it; but, nuLli llu‘ aid 
of cocaine, the resistance is iinimpuitant : no feeling leinaming 
in the lid if diessed with a 7 or (S pei cent, solution of the diug. 
The stitches may he left in for a week. W'hat has been said 
of cocaine of comse applies to the reino\'cd of foieigii bill stances. 


FEET, DISEASES OF* 

Foul, Loo OP Low, — These terms are applied rather inclis- 
criiuiuately to diffetcnt tciot lamenesses. \\dieneveL a iiulluck is 
kune he should be examined and the cause ascertained, instead 
of the nieie expectation that he will ‘'come light.” Special 
attention should be gi\en to the space between the digits, and 
foreign substances looked for. The heel should be fedt all round 
for any sign of heat or tenderness. 

An abscess is apt to foim in the heel, which is extremely 
painful, causing loss of condition, and in a milch cow lessened 
flow of milk. 

Causes.- The oiigiii of the abscess called foul or loo is not 
very xvell undei stood, but the fact is noted that such foot-disease 
is most common on low-lying marshy grounds. 
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T Peat merit. — Poulticing is gencialJy recommended, but is 
not always practica]-)le, while it is at all times very troublesome. 
When cariied out eificiently, it is iiol neaily so effectual as 
Ellinian’s, which in the early stage will disperse the inllamniatiun 
altogether, and, if matter is already formed, will draw it to a 
head instead of letting it under-iun the hoof. it is also the 
best application when the enlaigement has hiuken. It keeps 
out deleterious organisms and promotes healthy granulations 
(see \\"ouNDs, page i86). 

SORE FEET* 

Causes.— These are l)iouglit about by two opposite causes, 
namely, too much e.xercise by taking long journeys on bard 
roads, and too little by remaining tied up and getting no 
healthy action or sound groAvth of the liorn. The foot glows 
to an excessive length in tied-up cows and with bulls which 
have to lie kept shut up, but it becomes of inferior (quality and 
soreness results. 

Tpeatment. — Soak the feet in a strong soluLion of burnt 
alum. Rub the coronets with Elli man’s, as the lattei will induce 
a growth of stronger horn. Wlien the foot has grown to an 
excessive length, it should be faiily rasped down. 

Prevention. — Mure time on the road when journeys have to 
he performed, and daily exercise for tliose animals which have 
to be kept in. A few minutes’ rest in the yard, or even being 
out on the road, has a beneficial efTecl in haidening the feet 
and upon the secretion of joint oil, and geueial health. 

FEET, ULCERS OR 

Besides foul or loo above mentioned, the heels of cattle are 
liable to ulcers of an indolent character, from which an offensive 
odour is evolved. 

Cause. — Injuries from treading on stones and stubs in the 
ground or other outward violence to the soft parts. 

T peat merit. — Wash clean and apply Elliman’s with a feather 
on the ragged surfaces daily. This will soon cause them to put 
on a healthy appearance. 



FOUNDER. 

When inflammation has been so neglected as to invade tlir 
.sen'iti\-e JaminEC, serious structural alteration takes place, and 
iiothinij can be done for it. As this term is somotinies applied 
to the early inflammatory stage, it may be well to mention that 
the Elliman’s will draw out the inflammation if applied round tlu; 
coronary band. 

fomentation. 

Wlien warm bathing is advised, it should be undeLsto(Kl that 
warm and not scalding hot water is intended. Inexpf‘n(‘ii('ed 
persons are very apt to use \Yatcv much ton hoi, and so caiis(‘. 
needless pain and loss of cuticle. The hand ol a person (nigag{‘d 
in manual labour is hard and comparatively insciisitivcs and is no 
test as to the heat which the skin of an animal can btiar. 1 Im 
naked elbow should be placed in the liot water, or in Ihr poullior 
intended for application to a cow’s heel. 

FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 

The local policeman is the person to apply to when this 
disease appears. 

GAD FLY (sec Warbles, page 185). 

GLOSS ANTHRAX. 

IMalignant sore throat, in which the h’lngue and inonihnnic.s of 
the mouth participate. The swelling of the icnigiu) make}; tin* 
animal unable to keep the mouth shut, while I'opCvS of saliva lumg 
our, and the poor creature is a truly pitiable .sight. 

Cause. — The anthrax bacillus is said to ho iho. wausu, bul Lhls 
is not certain, as cases recover when Ihc blisters on Lli(‘ (ongiH‘ 
and inside the mouth discharge freely 

Treatment.— This should be intrusted to a vctorinaiy 
surgeon. 



GLOSSITIS, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE TONGUE* 

The liist symptoms of this disease are similar to that just 
desnihed, hut it is quite within the capacity of the amateur to 
treat it successfully. 

Causes.- -Prickly forage, frosted glass, splinters, and other 
foreign bodies. 

Treatment. — Begin with an aperient. Put two ounces of 
nitre in each bucket of water, lance the most swollen pails of the 
tongue, give iron and gentian powder in gruel, and if the animal 
cannot swallow food, supply it in the form of enema. 

A diveisinn of the swelling may be brought about by a vigorous 
application of Elliman’s to the throat and immediately under the 
jaw. In this way the tongue is reduced in size, and soihe of the 
most paiiilul symptoms alleviated. 


HAEMORRHAGE, OR EXCESSIVE BLEEDING* 

Occasionally an aiiiinal bleeds to death by accident, but it is 
not a frequent experience, even among veterinary surgeons, to 
meet with cases of the kind. Every cattle-man sliould know the 
simplest and best means of controlling a loss of blood which 
threatens to become dangerous to tlie beast’s life, or a source of 
weakness and loss of time in fattening. 

Bleeding, to be of any serious extent, must be from the 
severance either of an avleiy or of a vein of some dimension, 
and the lational mode of arresting it is to secure the vessel, or 
plug the wound if iinalde to find it. If, from the nature and 
seat of injury, it is impossible to use mechanical appliances, then 
there are means which, acting through the medium of the circula- 
tion, tend to airest excessive flow of the vital duid. Nature 
herself intervenes in many instances to save the life of the 
aniinal that is bleeding to death, by causing it to faint and fall 
in a posture favourable to anest of the stream and consistent 
with renewal of the heart’s action wdien time has pei'initted a 
clot or natural plug to form. A familiar example of the latter 
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ma}" Le .«'een e\ ery lan]])ini[:^ season, when, after castration, some 
of the I'lnibs lie down in a faintin^^ condition and, presently 
"ettinu’ up ai^nin, ie\cal two loni'’ striiii^s or cords hanging from 
.s/iotum; tiie^e are plugs formed of blood, and are most 
LiRctual in saving the life of the lamb. 

Animals do not all behave in the same manner; besides, 
Wounds and other injuries causing haemorrhage ate of such 
kinds that, without prompt interference, death would inevitably 
result. 

W'hat, then, aie the means at our disposal when an accident 
happens and professional assistance cannot be summoned in 
time ? 

There is usually cold water to be had, and this is a most 
powerful astringent when properh' applied. Cold water should 
be thrown o\'er the loins, if bleeding breaks out after the 
(cist rarer has gone, dashing it against the belly and flank. 
Cold etfubions to the head ha\e a like effect although the injury 
may not be near it. 

To stop the spurting blood from a severed artery, Avhen in 
the field, appears a difficult matter without any appliances or 
warning, but there are many things which may be utilised for 
the purpose. 

A pin run through the skin and some hair taken out of the 
tail of a horse or cow will serve to make a figure-of-eight com- 
press over the pait if the cut vessel cannot be seen, and itself 
secured, by tying with a hair, or a bandage made of a strip off the 
lining of one’s coat or other garment. A scarf pin, a hair pin, a 
meat skewer, or a thin stick cut from the hedge, may be utilised 
to bring together the edges of a gaping wound from which it is 
feared that an animal may bleed to death. If a stick has to be 
used, a pocket knife may be required to pierce the skin with, 
before introducing it. Ha-monhage from a limb or any part 
which can be bandaged is easily enough controlled, as pressure 
will stop bleeding sufficiently until expert assistance can be 
obtained. Besides the lining of coats and other garments before 
alluded to, a stocking may be named as likely to prove a service- 
able bandag-e. 
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If a house can be reached there will be found other aids, 
as cobwebs, vinegar, spirits, perhaps ice and other domestic 
remedies. 

Salt or au}^ innocuous substance which assists in the forma- 
tion of a clot arrests hsemorrhage, and pressure immediately 
above the seat of injury, in the case of a limb. A torniquet 
may be improvised out of a pocket handkerchief and a stick. 

If a doctor or a chemist is near, the surgery will be found 
to supply still more effectual agents, in the form of tincture of 
iron, tannic and gallic acid. One of the most potent agents in 
the arrest of bleeding is the hot -iron or actual cautery as it is 
called. When all other means have failed, the cautery has often 
succeeded; but there is a natural repugnance on the part of 
humane people to use this remedy, as it is so suggestively 
painful, not perhaps actually more so than other styptic agents. 

Internal remedies are also given to stop bleeding, both with- 
out and within ; among them may be named common salt, which 
thickens the blood very rapidly, and in the hands of the expert 
is given subcutaneously, or injected into the veins. Such 
application is, of course, out of the question for use by the 
amateur, who may succeed with a bold dose or two in a small 
quantity of water. Gallic acid, tincture of iron, and sugar of 
lead, the two latter only in small doses, tend to arrest internal 
bleeding as from lungs or intestines. 

Alum may be recommended to the cattle -owner with great 
confidence as a safe and commonly effectual styptic. 

HEART, DISEASES OR 

Although the centre pump responsible for the circulation 
of the blood has so much less to do in cattle than in horses, it is 
111 cattle we expect to find heart troubles much more often than 
in horses. 

Causes. — Exposure to bleak winds on draughty moors as in 
the famous cheese -making districts, and lodgments of foreign 
bodies, 
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Treatment. — IMust be left to a veterinary who, as a rule, is 
the person capable of ascertain]* the nature of the disease by 
the aiil of hi-^ trained ear applied to the side. 

Prevention. — Less sudden changes from the cow-house to the 
4jpt?n, and some sort (jf shelter ftoin the wind. Nothiiij^^^ can be 
done to pi c\ ent those forms of heart disease which arise from a 
scrofulous constitution. 

PALPITATION OF THE HEART 

does not necessarily p!n\e that the organ is diseased. 

Causes. — Fright and indigestion are common causes, besides 
which there are a number of diseases in which palpitation is but 
a symptom. 

Ti'^eat ment.“ — An aperient dose, folIoNved by cordial powders 
and other aids to digestion. 

Prevention.— Consists in studying the peculiarities of the 
particular animal, and selecting a suitable diet while avoiding 
all causes of excitement. 

HOOSE, OR HUSK, 

principally affects young stock, but mature animals are not 
exempt. 

Cause. — ^VorIns in bronchial tubes (see Bronchitis, 
page i6r). 

T realm ent. — The animals should be given daily doses of 
spirits of turpentine with linseed oil, the dose to be regulated 
according to the age of the tininial. The fumes of burning 
sulphur have been successfully employed in the treatment of 
this disease, but a veterinary surgeon should be called to super- 
intend the treatment. The animals should be sheltered and 
liberally fed. 

The practice of pouring drugs into the nostrils is cruel and 
useless; only such portions as get swallowed cun do any good. 
It is cjuite an accident if any of the medicament goes down the 
channel intended, as the effect is that of a crumb when it goes 
the “ wrong way.” 
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Prevention. — Hovising at night, and not turning out until 
the sun is well up and the dew off the ground. Salt the affected 
land in autumn, and destroy, by fire, all carcases dead of the 
disease. 

JAUNDICE 

is recognised by the yellowness of the skin and mucous 
membranes. 

Cause. — All we know is that matters which should he 
removed by the liver are allowed to lemain in the blood. 

T peatment. — Give the following drench. Aloes i ounce, 
nitre 2 ounces, glauber salts lb., in a qiuirt of warm water. 
After an interval of two nights the following may be given : — 


Nitre - - 2 oz 

Bicarbonate of potash - - - - - 2 oz 

Gentian - -- -- -- 20Z 

Glauber _ __^lb 


Mix with a quart of warm ale or gruel. 

This dose should be repeated twice or three times at inteivals 
of two or three days. The right side, from the last three libs 
to a hand’s breadth behind them, should be stimulated with 
Dlliman’s, the functions of the liver being often restored in this 
way. 

JOINT FELON* 

This is an old name for rheumatism when affecting joints 
(see Rheumatism, page 166). 

LARYNIGITIS, SORE THROAT* 

Inflammation of the lining membrane of the larynx. 

Cause. — Exposuie to the east wind and sudden climatic 
changes, 

T peatment. — Repeated applications of Kilim an’s to the 
outside, and good nursing. Sedatives are often prescribed, but 
tke Elliman’s will do all that is required in assisting nature to 
throw off the disease. 
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LEAD POISONING, 

Lead has £(ained access to the bodies of cattle in a \ariety 
of ways. 

The iieii^di bom hoods of mines and pastuies wdieie niinin^t 
was formerly cairied on are found to cause lead poisoning, fiom 
the animals taking in oxidised lead with the grass or in the 
fumes of smelting w’orks. 

Treatment. — If the cau^^e is disco\eied sufficiently early, 
lemedial measures wall be successful. Puigation wdlh salines, 
as Epsom or glauber salts, and repeated administration of dilute 
sulphuiic acid, have the effect of arresting the action of the lead 
already absorbed, w’hile tlie sw’ollen and painful joints can be 
cured by Elllman’s. 

Prevention. — Test the w^aler-supply For lead, and i eject it if 
found contaminated. If the pastures aie known to have had 
poisoned animals theie, change the stock fiequently, and give 
salts and acid as above. 


LICK 

The presence of lice prevents animals from thriving, and 
should receive immediate attention. 

Cause, — Although necessarily coming by transmission 
from other animals, direct or indirect, and through the medium 
of straw or other bedding, it is w’ell known that lice thrive best 
on cattle that are half starved or doing badly. 

Treatment. — If the weather is w’arm, a wash of stavesacre, 
made by boiling half-a-pound of the drug in a gallon of winter, 
wdll kill the parasites, hut the dressing wall have to he lepeated, 
as the nits are not killed. In wanter, when washing them 
might cause a chill, the affected beasts can be sUi eared with 
linseed oil, wdiich has the desired effect. 
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LIGHTNING, 

We know of no remedy for struck animals, but 

refer to the subject here, because many fnimers do not 
know that lire insurance covers the loss. W’hen a beast is 
thought to liave been struck, a veterinaiy surgeon should be 
employed to make an examination and ceitify to the cause ; 
but the carcase may be kept above ground to enable the 
insurance company to send an expel t of their own, if they 
choose. 

LIVER DISEASES, 

Besides jaundice (referred to on page 17S) a congested state 
of the liver is met with, more paiticularly in the case of stalled 
and fatting bullocks. 

Causes. — Want of exercise, close atmosphere, and over 
stimulation of the liver with rich food. 

Treatment. — Reduced lalions, enforc^ed exeicise, saline 
aperients in repeated small doses. Elli man’s should be rubbed 
in over the region of the liver. 

Prevention. — Animals put up to fat should not leceive too 
generous diet at first, or until they have become accustomed to 
the altered conditions of life. Occasional saline apeiients should 
be given. 

LOCK-JAW, OR TETANUS, 

Cause. — A specific bacillus gaining access through wounds 
or abrasions. 

Treatment — No medical treatment appears to beat all 
satisfactory, the tetanin serum not excepted. The largest 
numbers of recoveries reported have been apparently spontaneous. 
Turning the animal out to grass and leaving him alone is 
seemingly the best treatment. 

LUMBAGO, 

This is a form of iheumatism, and requires no other 
treatment than Elliman’s (see Rheumatism, page 166). 
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MANGE. 

Cause. -A parasite similar to that causing the disease in clogs 
cLikI I ‘till t aninuiU. 

Treatment.— Sulphur is a specific. The best means ot 
apphin*.,^ it is to mix it with some fatty matter of an inexpensive 
kind, the propoition being only a matter of convenience. One 
pair to se\en of cheap petroleum jelly is a good working ointment. 
Repeat twice. 

MILK FEVER. 

There are manv theories as to the cause of milk fever, but the 
leal fause is still unknown. 

That it more often occuis in deep milkers, and at the thiid or 
subseiiuent \nrtb, is a matter of common knowledge, and it is less 
liefiiiLMit in the “butcher bieeds ” or meat makers. 

T reatment. — The most successful appears to be that in which 
sedatives are employed. Doses of half-an-oiincc of bromide of 
potassium and half-ounces of chloral should be given at intervals 
of two hours in two pounds of treacle, if the animal is conscious; 
if not, ludf-ounce doses of chloial in half-pint of water must be 
given per rectum. The whole length of the spine needs stimulating 
with Elliman’s. Application of the latter restores the functions 
of the spinal cord. The animal should be turned night and 
moining to avoid bed sores, and well supported in its brisket by 
means of sacks of straw. 

Prevention. — It is believed by many persons that cows are 
less liable to it foi being kept on oat -straw and hay for six weeks 
befoie calving. Occasional aperient doses should be given prior 
to calving. 

MILK MADNESS. 

Deliiiuin or frenzy following on sudden deprivation of the 
calf, or chilling winds checking the secretion of milk. 

Treatment. — Bleed from the jugular vein, give a dose of 
bromide of potassium or chloral (see Milk Fever), and by good 
nursing and suitable food endeavour to bring back the milk. 
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Prevention. — Cahes should be taken away directly they are 
diopped, unless it is intended that the cow shall bring them up. 
Avoid e\posing fresh-calvud animals to inclement weather. 


OBSTRUCTED TEATS* 

I'his condition and its treatment are described under Down- 
fall of Tiin Uddlr (page i6g). 


PALSY OR PARALYSIS* 

Besides the paralysis of milk fever (see Milk Fevp:r, page i8i) 
theie aie instances m which palsy comes on without known cause. 
After death it is discovcied that some splinter or bone, or other 
substance, has been picssingon the brain. In other cases debility 
alone accounts for paitial paialysis. 

Treatment. — Noiuishing food, small doses of nux-vomica in 
gruel. Daily stimulation of the spine with Elliman’s, 


PARTURIENT APOPLEXY (see MILK FEVER, p, m). 

RABIES* 

Cattle bitten byraliid dogs show much the same symptoms as 
other animals, namely, biting the seat of the wound and an 
unwonted disposition to destroy fences and mangers, etc., etc. 

Cause. — It is now ascertained that rabies is never spon- 
taneous, £111 d can only be brought about by inoculation from 
another animal already mad, 

T realm ent is out of the question, and the only thing to guard 
against is mistaking the mania of milk madness for hydrophobia, 
as the symptoms greatly resemble one another. A veterinary 
surgeon should, of course, be consulted, but on a station where 
expert advice cannot be had, time will prove if it be rabies, as 
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animals seldom live more than a week, and never exceed eight 
days, when affected with rabies, while the treatment recommended 
for milk mania will have the opportunity to bring about a 
cliangf long befoie the expiiy of that peiiod. 

RED WATER* 

Cause. — Ill-diained land and sudden changes of pasture are 
said to be the cause of red waiter. 

Treatment. — First a bold aperient, as an ounce of aloes and 
lb. of Epsom salts. The application of Elliinan’s over the 
loins. Nourishing food, gruel, old ale or wine, in mocleiate 
doses at legular intervals. 

RINGWORM* 

Cause. — A vegetable parasite. 

Treatment. — The vitality of ringworm varies very much in 
diffeient seasons, hut in the ordinary way sulphur ointment will 
destiov it. In troublesome and persistent cases, it may be 
necessary to use mercuiial ointment, or a prepaiation of spirit 
of tar with sulphur and oil, rubbing it in two or thiee times. 
Tinctiue of iodine, applied to the affected part with a brush, may 
be tried. 

SCOUR, SKIT, WHITE SKIT* 

A disease piincipally affecting calves. 

Cause. — Indigestion. Too full a meal and too long intervals. 
Cold skim milk and unsuitable substitutes, or a specific organism 
in the milk. 

Treatment, — Clear the digestive canal of its sour contents 
■with a dose of castor oil, give small quantities of milk, and give 
them often. A decoction of oak bark, made by boiling an ounce 
of it in a quart of wmter for half an hour, is as good an 
astimgent as any ; one or two table-spoonfuls to be given for a 
dose twice a clay, or the medicine (see page 193). 

See that the calf-house is properly cleaned out and 
disinfected. Tvlany of those with stages are saturated with stale 
discharges, and a specially unmanageable form of diarrhoea 
lesults. 



SETONS. 

A large and shatp needle, thicaded wiLh unbleached tape 
and satuiated with Ellimau’s, should be passed from the highest 
point to the lowest and palled backwards and foi wards at 
least once a clay. The efficacy of setons consists in the 
suppurative action they set up. No better dressing than 
Elliinan’s can be employed. To be efficient, it is necessary 
that setons should be often turned and the dressing renewed. 

STAGGERS, STOMACH STAGGERS* 

Cause. — Indigestion resulting in disordered circulation in 
the brain. 

Treatment. — Bleeding from the jugular vein, an aperient 
dose and carefully regulated diet. 

SPRAINS IN CATTLE* 

The rough handling to which cattle are sometimes subjected, 
the movement of stock by road, rail, and steamship are all liable 
to produce sprains, besides injuries which they inflict on 
one another. 

The chief sprains which call for attention are those of the 
hip, stifle, hock, fetlock, and pastern. 

The prominent symptom of lameness ai rests the attention of 
the stock- owner, and his interests will be served best by a 
careful examination to discover the exact part affected. This is 
almost all he has to do if provided with a supply of Elliman’s 
Embrocation, since it is an absolute specific for all sprains and 
like injuries wherever they may be situated. The patient 
should, if possible, be given a box to himself, as all practical 
cattlemen know how other beasts will “ put upon ” a lame 
member or one that is sick. If a severe sprain, it will be as 
well to give a cooling dose of, say, a pound of Epsom salts to 
keep down iriitative fever. Then the Embrocation should he 
well rubbed into the part affected for ten minutes a day, 
continuing the application to the point of outside soreness. If 
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the beast is not then quite cured, a day or two may be allowed 
to intervene, when the Embrocation may again be used until no 
symptom of lameness remains. 

THRUSH IN THE MOUTH (see APHTHA, page 157), 

Cause. — Infection from the tubercle bacillus. Bacteriologists 
are of opinion that it can only be conveyed by these germs and 
that it is nut heieclitary, but many practical observers think 
otherw ise. 

T reat merit. — Is not likely to be attended by success, and it is 
probable that, before long, new legislation will compel slaughter. 

WARBLES, 

Cause. — The gad-fly which punctures the skin in order to 
lay its eggs. 

Treatment.’ — A very little Eliiman’s is enough for this 
paiasite. It has to be rubbed into the swelling, and in coutse 
of time the parasite withets away and is absorbed, the skin 
regaining its original condition and value, or a little blue 
ointment (mercurial) applied to the warble will kill the larvae. 

WORMS, 

Cattle are more often infested with worms than is usually 
supposed. These exist in great variety and they occupy many 
different parts of the unfortunate “ host,'* as the bearer is called 
in the language of the helminthologist. It would serve no 
useful purpose here to describe them. Suffice it to say that those 
with which w'e may hope to cope successfully are inhabitants of 
the digestive canal or the bronchi (see Husk, page 177). 

Tape -worms, round- worms, and the fluke- tribe cause many 
losses. 

Treatment.— Salt is one of those things whose value is 
generally under-estimated as a cure and as a preventive. It 
should be given to beasts suffering from worms, daily in the 
food. Drenching with turpentine and linseed oil has often the 
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effect of turning out l)oth round worms and the tape vaiieties; 
and flukes in the liver seem unable to thrive in an animal so 
treated, although there can be no actual contact of the drug. It 
may be that the blood circulating in the liver is so charged with 
the vapour of turpentine that flukes are unable to live in the ducts 
which they haunt (see Husk, 177)* Ground areca-nut and 
sulphate of iron are also good remedies, but tlie gieat bulk of 
ingesta in a bullock makes it always more difficult to kill worms 
than it is in animals whose intestinal canal can be practically 
emptied by way of preparation for the drugs selected for 
adminisLtation. Recent experiments go to shoAV that the new 
drug, lysol, is a most valuable vermicide, especially in the case 
of cattle ; its action is c^uicker and more reliable than the old 
remedies. It is given in 2 to 4 drachm doses mixed with a pint 
of water. 

Ppeventjon. — A liberal supply of rock salt, and the dressing 
of infected land with salt in autumn ; as most of our animal 
parasites pass an intermediate life in soft molluscs ; lienee the 
greater frequency of flukes and other worms on low-lying 
pastures. 

WOUNDS, 

Serious wounds are often inflicted upon cattle by tlie horns 
of their fellows. Thus there is an increasing preference for the 
hornless breeds; these, being without weapons of offence, seem 
also to lose that pugnacity which constitutes one of the reasons 
that has led to the decadence of the once famous long-horns 
of this country. 

Rushing pell-mell through gates and, it must be added, 
through barbed wire fences, so much used by the small occupier 
and dreaded by the huntsman, accounts for many ghastly 
wounds in cattle. 

While the treatment of wounds depends somewhat on their 
extent and situation, there are certain general rules to be 
observed, which are more or less applicable to all cases. 

To render them aseptic is the surgeon’s first care, and this 
may be done by the cattle owner himself, if he is in possession 
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of a bottle of Elliinan’s Embrocation. It mixes freely with 
water and should, fur this purpose, he diluted to the extent 
of one liali and applied with a soft sponge, when it forms a 
hiiirabitr Iiftam 01 preliminaiy diessing as nell as a styptic lo 
stop more or bleeding. The next consideration is lo get 

the edges of a wound in apposition, in order that nature nuiy 
unite them in the most economical way. By this expression we 
mean what the old school of surgeons still call firstdntention, or 
adhesive union. Many simple or incised wounds, as dis- 
tinguished from tom, lacerated or punctured ones, will unite as 
though stuck by glue, if promptly brought together and 
rendered aseptic by the Embrocation pi ope rly diluted. Wounds 
too large to unite without some mechcinical means of letainiiig 
the edges in apposition may be secured in a ^aliety of Avays 
(bee H.lmokkii xCtU, page 174-176). 

Prubabl}', for the cattle-man, we may most recommend the 
plan of pins, and fig Lire- of-eig Jit bandaging. vSuitahle pins 
nia}^ be puicliased, or made, liy filing stout pins on tinee 
sides to make a bayonet-shaped end or point. TIk'sc siioiild he 
boldly pushed through the sound skin, taking plenty of hold to 
avoid their tearing out. Tow or a strand or two ot untwisted 
string can then be wound round in the form of the ligurc-of-eight. 
This method is the least likely to allow tlie wound to gape open ; 
it has the recommendation of permitting the amateur to renew 
his bandage without having to intioduce fresh sutures. The 
swelling can be relieved without withdrawal of the pins, and the 
whole apparatus be rendered free from gonns by the application 
of the dilute Embrocation all over the dressings, in the proportion 
befoie lecummended. 

Ragged or contused wounds tempt the amateur to cut off what 
appears to him superliuous skin or flesh, hut the expciienced 
surgeon will save all the living material possible, only evcising 
the hopeless portion when he is convinced that nature cannot 
make use of it in repairing the bicach. 

The same directions as lo bringing the edges of a wound 
together apply lo this class also ; but it is even more important 
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to use au antiseptic dressing, as we cannot expect contused 
wounds to heal by simple adhesion, and the longer exposiiie to 
atmospheiic germs makes it the more desirable to keep the open 
sole dressed with an efficient germicide such as El liman’s. 

The discharge of a thin straw-coloured fluid is not a healthy 
sign, and should such symptoms appear, a dressing of undiluted 
Embrocation should be employed, pressing it within the wound 
or plugging it with a piece of tow, and repeating the performance 
until thick yellow matter denotes a healthy gianulation going 
on within. 

Excessive swelling in the neighbourhood of a wound may 
be an untoward sign and should be disposed of by counter- 
irritation, brought about by the undiluted Embrocation being 
applied liberally for several inches around the actual wound. 

Punctured wounds call for remark here, as they are too often 
regarded lightly, because they are small. A great gaping Avound 
is often less to be feared than one made by the point of a horn 
or the prick of a nail. Such wounds have an unpleasant Avay ot 
apparently healing up while mischief is going on Avithin. A 
fistula may be forming, such as causes poll eAul in horses and is 
known to most horsemen. A punctured Avound should not be 
alloAved to heal up as it will, but be slightly enlarged to give vent 
to the matter which usual 1}^ forms. A ping of toAV-end should be 
dipped in neat Elliman’s, and forcibly pushed up as far as it A\dJi 
go ; this Avill ensure a proper discharge, and preclude the possibility 
of a sinus or fistula being subsequently established. It will come 
out in a few days, by reason of the matter Avhich is formed. A 
blunt penholder or other homely probe will tell the state of the 
wound if it is pushed up. A bright red drop of blood on the 
probe indicates sound healing by granulation, while a watery fluid 
with granules in it like those from a stale cow’s udder, shows a 
disposition to the formation of fistula. A neglected case may 
still be saved by the plugging previously recommended, 

YEW POISONING. 

Why cattle should occasionally yield to the temptation to 
eat this poisonous plant is a mystery, They may live on a farm 
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Avbere it grows for years without touching it, and then suddenly 
becoming possessed of the same idea, a number will eat thereof 
and die. 

Treatment. — Yew being a narcotic poison, the best tieat- 
nu’iiL is to immediately administer a rousing stimulant and to 
toiiow it w ith a dose of linseed oil, as the properties of the yew 
seem to he somewhat masked by oil, and repeated doses help to 
clear the canal before more of the plant is digested. SLimukinls 
in gruel at regular intenails offer the most hopeful plan ol 
treatment. 

Prevention. — Have no yew trees. Cattle cannot well be 
kept from eating them, as their presence on your lands or your 
neighbours’ is sure to be forgotten, nr a new man is mnployed to 
lop the overgrowth, and the branches fall into a field where 
cattle are kept. 

CARE OF CATTLE* 

rile first step in ci^ili/'ation was made by the hculsnuMi, we 
arc told, and we may add that the methods puisued by man}/- 
are still very primitive. Detween coddling and caielcssncss 
there is a happy mean. 

The cattle of these islands are the best, and all nations come 
to us to renew their lilood-stock. The variations of temperature, 
though frequent, are seldom extreme, and this perhaps engenders 
carelessness on our part in the housing of cattle not intended for 
show, or belonging to such delicate breeds as those of the 
Channel Islands. 

Air. Extreme changes of tempeiature do not so iiuicli 
affect the breathing organs as does the quality of the atmo- 
sphere inhaled. 

The removal of a cow from a town-shed to the country, and 
vhr 7 'a'sd, is effected in one day, and no IhoLighl, as a rule, is 
exercised as to the change affecting her health until soniething 
the matter is discovered. As regards air-space it is now pretty 
generally accepted that 800 cubic feet of air is necessaiy to each 
adult animal, but we may remark in this connection that thcj 
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amount of oxygen contained in the same space is by no means 
comparable in London, and on, say, the South Dcnvns. If, as 
expected, legislation is to regulate tire air space, tire authorities 
should diflerenLiate between town and country. 

Water. — Rain water is prelerable to any other if it can be 
kept sweet. The water of many districts contains lime, and 
the formation of stones and other troubles result. Again, in 
other districts the streams are polluted by manufactories, or 
there is lead in the soil over wliiclr the water-courses run, either 
above or below ground. Well water is colder than the atmo- 
sphere in summer, and therefore ei source of colic and other 
digestive troubles. Pond uater r'eceives elII sorts of polluting 
material, from tire tramp's typhoid germs, to the red water from 
the cow who will often pass it, if driven in when the owner wants 
to see if she has tire diseEise, 

If farm l)uildings are properly provided wdth gutters, a vast 
amount of I'Eiiii water can be saved Eind will keep sweet in open 
tanks, Auiiiials frequently prefer the coffee -coloured water into 
which the yard diEiins pass more or less tribute, and they appear 
to be none the w'oise until some disease bleaks out which CEinnot 
be trEiced. Then it is found that the genus of disease have been 
accidentEilly introduced. A sheep with the first symptoms of 
anthrax iiuiy drink from the pond, or fEill in when deeid from its 
use. A bucket will be dipped into it after it luis been used to 
wash the hEinds of the man who has opened a pig that died from 
swine fever. So many sources of possible contEigion might be 
pointed out, but we Inive SEiid enough to show the danger. 

The (|uantity of wEiter which is estimated to be necessEiry for 
a bullock, on board ship, is eight gallons per day; but on land, the 
tempeuiture and other things have to be taken into ccnsideralion. 
The milch cows which give five gallons of milk a diiy must, 
of course, need more, and the fatting steer tied up and getting 
scalded stuff and moist i*ations will need less. 

Feeding. — The ox, being a ruminant, requires a kirge amount 
of time in which to repose wliile he brings bEick the food he has 
gathered, and which is only partially prepared for digestion, 
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Long stuff is a necessity; it is no use to give the most 
nourishing food unless there is also bulk, as the animal cannoL 
get his cud or digest without a certain amount of distension. 

l'i(»ij[L-d loots should not be given, neither whole ones, but 
ii it, sater to gi\’e tliem whole than halved or not propet ly sliced 
into such portions that they cannot be a cause of choking. 

Drain age. — Surface drainage is the best. All the refuse 
can be seen, and the dung removed from it before it has time to 
undergo chemical changes. The liquid portion of the manure 
is most valuable and should he received into a well outside, 
provided witli a chain pump. 

Warmth. — The colder the weather the gieater expenditure 
of food tlieie will be in keeping up the animal heat, the tempera- 
ture of a bullock being always the same, whether iu winter or 
sununer. The apparent difference is only on the surface. 
Animals kept in a cold, draughty shed will require nioie food 
to produce the same results than those do which are confined in 
a waim stable. A knowledge of this fact induces many daiiy- 
men to go to tlie other extreme and keep the stable too hot by 
overcrowding. 

Shelter. — Pastures where there are no trees are, in smnmer, 
very trying to cattle who can get no respite from the flies, nor a 
comfoitable situation in rvhicb to lie down and chew the cud. 
Sonie sort of a rough shanty should be put up for their protection 
from the summer’s sun and winter’s wind, unless the}" are got 
in during the day when the weather is unsuitable. 

Cattle have a marvellous capacity for accommodating 
themselves to circumstances, and become able to hear all sorts 
of neglect and ilb usage, but they do not give the same return, 
and a good farmer will provide his cattle with all the comfort 
he can. 

Dpiving.— The morning is the best time for animals to 
tiavel by toad, and they should neither be heavy with a big 
feed, or so hungry as to waste time and strength in searching 
the road sides for the rubbishy stuff that usually grows there. 
\\^ater is the chief requirement on the road, as the exertion is 
unusual and extra water is wanted. 



Gentle Handling. — Kough treatnieni does not pay, and 
the buy or man found too fond of using a stick, ouglit to have 
nothing to do with cattle. Many cows will gi\e more milk to 
a woman, and the reason is proha[)ly to be found in hei more 
gentle manner. 

Dnenching. — While horses should be dosed with small 
quantities at a time, cattle take their medicine better in one or 
two “ swallows ” or “ go-downs.” Tlio horn or bottle should 
be made to touch the roof of the mouth befoie any of the 
contents are poured into it, as this gives warning of something 
coming, and the glottis closes over the windpipe. A bullock 
will never be choked by a “ drink ” if this precaution is taken. 

Putting the fingers into the nose is an objectionaL)le way of 
holding any but a vicious beast, and quite unnecessaty. The 
hngcr-nails wound the tender membrane, and they make the 
animal dtead the next dose. 

Milking. — This operation should be always performed at 
the same hour morning and night, and the udder “stripped” 
clean, or a diminished supply of milk will be the result and the 
cow go altogether dry before her time. 
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MEDICINES TO KEEP IN STORE* 

Where the services of a veterinary surgeon cannot be obtained, 
it \\ouId be advisable to keep the following preparations in 
store 

PURGATIVE DRENCH FOR CATTLE. 

Sulphate of Magnesia ------ i pound 

Gentian Powder ^ ounce 

Ginger Powder ^ ounce 

To be given in a quart of warm ale or gruel. 


TONIC AND STOMACHIC DRENCH FOR CATTLE. 

Gentian Powder ^ ounce 

Ginger Powder - ----- | ounce 

To be given in a quart of warm ale or gruel. 


FOR SCOURING IN CALVES. 


Prepared Chalk 
Catechu Powder 
Ginger Powder 
Opium Powder 
Water - . - 


2 ounces 
I ounce 
4 ounces 
I drachm 
I pint 


Dose, one to two ounces night and morning. 


In districts where the undermentioned substances cannot 
be readily obtained they should be kept in store. The quantity 
of each likely to be required would depend on the amount of 
stock kept. 

Linseed Oil. Spirits of Sal Volatile. 

Castor Oil. Sweet Spirits of Nitre. 

Spirits of Turpentine Tincture of Opium. 

Oil of Tar. Sulphate of Magnesia. 


13 
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ANIMALS 


HUMAN USE. 


prei'ent adhesions, D IT D Also treats of Gouty Syn ovitis* 

irid^s^dye strengthen Muscles, &c. fie Le T e IjOOK* Sciatfca, Back Ache, 

Sprains, Lommon Ailments, &c. 
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